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EDITORIAL 
ENVIRON MENTALISM vs STOICISM 


Behaviorists are proving, inlimited environments, such as schools, 
factories, and prisons, that the behavior patterns of individuals are 
subject to change, sometimes dramatically, Iam talking, of course, 
about changes for the better: slovenly individuals begin to take pride 
in their appearance, hostile individuals become more friendly and co- 
operative, inefficient workers become more productive, andso forth. 
I, for one, am convinced that if people are set in an environment 
which selectively reinforces whatever behaviors are desired by those 
who design the environment, then these reinforced behaviors will 
emerge. I would like to believe, also, that the Skinnerians are right 
in maintaining that love is a more effective means of control than 
hate, that is, that positive reinforcement works better than aver- 
sive control. Ihope they are right because this would tend to limit 
the behavioral objectives of the controllers to behaviors which are 
compatible with the means used, That is, a system in which people 
are conditioned to behave sadistically would have tobe self-defeating 
in the long run, because people so conditioned could never control 
others as effectively as those who practice more beneficent means 
of control. To put it another way, if the Skinnerian hypothesis is 
correct, then you could conceivably make people nasty by being nice 
to them (positively reinforcing nasty behavior), but you would there- 
by have rendered them unfit to be effective controllers themselves, 

From what I have seen and read, behaviorists are a dedicated lot, 
They are willing to spend enormous amounts of energy painstakingly 
creating, in some microcosm, the conditions that will generate laud- 
able behavior, If the products of such conditioning turn out to be 
half as decent as the conditioners, I say, "Allah be praised, and may 
their tribe increase!" Anyone who has the slightest acquaintance 
with the projects undertaken by applied behaviorists with disturbed 
children, with prison inmates, in school and college classrooms, and 
elsewhere, knows that you absolutely must be very observant and 
aware of the people with whom you are working, in order to be skill- 
fully and appropriately responsive. Think what that means, It means 
that, all over this land, there are people disciplining themselves to 
be observant and aware of other people's behavior, and skillfully and 
appropriately responsive to that behavior--which they cannot do, of 
course, without being observant and aware of their own behavior, 
And it means that a large number of humans are being exposed to 
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people who behave in this way. Sol, for one, am not going to "sit in 
the scorner's seat and hurl the cynic's ban," Nor will I be patroniz- 
ing: I respect as well as approve, and would emulate as well as praise. 

I do have a few nagging worries, however, which I would like to 
articulate as a friendly critic. If people are set in an environment 
which selectively reinforces desirable behavior, then there is a high 
probability that desirable behavior will result, so I cannot quarrel 
with the thesis that better environments produce better people. We 
must recognize, however, that, when we use this very impersonal 
term, "environment", we are actually talking about something very 
personal, namely, persons, since that is what our environment mainly 
consists of, Idonot mean, of course, that one is always literally 
surrounded by people, so that his conditioning is entirely the product 
of interpersonal contact, Many environmental influences do reach us 
in this way, but a large number of them result from the behavior of 
people whom we seldom or never see--people who write books, people 
who write newspaper stories, people who are written about in news- 
paper stories, people who make policy decisions that affect the in- 
stitutions of which we are a part, and so forth, Still, when I read 
the paper, drink my coffee, and pay my taxes, I am experiencing and 
responding to situations largely created by people. So, taking to- 
gether all these human influences, both direct and indirect, it is 
certainly fair to say that the environment we live in is mainly social, 
That being the case, it would seem that the behaviorist thesis-- 
better environments produce better people--amounts to affirming 
that better people produce better people. Thus we have what might 
be called the paradox of environmentalism: people's behavior will 
improve only if their environment is improved, but the environment 
will improve only if the behavior of people is improved, 

Let us leave that problem for the moment and turn to another 
puzzling matter, Behaviorists are fond of reiterating that we are 
the products of our environment, that we do not act upon it, it acts 
upon us. I find it difficult to make sense of this, especially in view 
of the fact that our environment is solargely social, When two people 
"emit" the operant behavior of a friendly greeting, so that each is 
thereby positively reinforced, then, since each is a part of the 
other's environment, it would seem to follow that each is acting upon 
one's environment? True, the selective reinforcement provided by 
the milieu will shape my behavior, but if you selectively reinforce my 
behavior, then you are acting upon that part of your environment 
which consists of me, Furthermore, when the behaviorist proposes 
that we induce better behavior from people by controlling their en- 
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vironment, I get the distinct impression that he is suggesting that 
we act upon the environment of those whose behavior we wish to 
modify, and this means that we are acting, also, upon our own en- 
vironment, insofar as the aforementioned controllees are a part of 
it, Behaviorists speak of control and countercontrol, Well, if you 
have control and countercontrol, then, certainly, someone is acting 
upon his environment. So much for that, 

Another problem arises when we confront the fact that people have 
individual differences, The behaviorist will admit that people have 
different biographies, and that the way a person responds to his en- 
vironment now is in part determined by his past responses, but, 
whether past or present, he will say, we are still dealing with an 
individual conditioned by his environment, If we press on and point 
out that even newborn babies display different response-patterns, 
we will be told that we must, of course, take "genetic endowment" 
into account, but that this, in turn, reflects environmental contin- 
gencies occurring in the history of the species--selective, adaptive, 
genetic variations. Whatever the merits of this line of reasoning as 
an explanatory hypothesis, we must come back to the original propo- 
sition of the advocates of behavioral engineering: that we elicit im- 
proved behavior from people by supplying them with an improved en- 
vironment, My point is that we cannot change the past and must 
therefore deal with people as they are, with their current behaviors 
and their individual differences, regardless of how they came to be 
what they are, Each person, at any given moment, is an inertial 
system already to a large extent shaped by an individual and genetic 
history, and hence is the locus of relatively independent variables. 
No person, not even a newborn infant, is a "tabula rasa", Locke and 
Skinner to the contrary notwithstanding. A person is a substantial, 
dynamic, acting entity who, considered in a contemporary perspec- 
tive, must be regarded as acting upon his environment in a manner 
that is largely autonomous, in any reasonable sense of that term, 
I am arguing, in short, that people are capable of acting indepen- 
dently of and on their environment, as that environment exists in 
any living present. 

It seems to me that, unless behaviorists are willing to grant this, 
they must, in theory, remain trapped within the environmentalist 
paradox: people's behavior will not improve unless their environment 
is improved, but the environment will not improve unless people's 
behavior is improved. On the other hand, let us be granted a measure 
of independence, and it becomes conceivable that our human intelli- 
gence and goodwill can rise above the conditions afforded by an imme- 
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diate environmental precinct, and initiate changes that will rever-. 
berate beneficently throughout society. 

Let me turn now to the other conception which is indicated some- 
what cryptically in the title of this paper. There is in the history 
of thought a point of view which stands in apparent sharp contrast 
to the environmentalist position: for lack of a better name Iam 
referring to it as Stoicism., What I mean by "Stoicism" in this con- 
text is the view that the life-structure of an individual may, but 
need not, be molded by his environment. Environmentalism assumes 
an optimistic assessment of the social milieu: while leaving much to 
be desired, it is something that can be changed for the better, and 
in such possible changes lies our hope for the future quality of the 
human race, Stoicism is more pessimistic: if human beings are to 
become better, they must become so in spite of the environment 
rather than because of it. Both are optimistic about the possibility 
of human improvement, but Stoicism maintains that this will not 
come about by way of an improved environment. Stoicism is not as 
pessimistic as Christianity, which holds that only the miraculous 
intervention of divine grace can save individuals from the corrupting 
influence of a wicked world. Stoicism maintains that an individual 
can become aware of these corrupting influences and train himself 
to resist them. The Stoic ideal is that of a person who develops an 
inner toughness which imparts to his life-structure a form capable 
of maintaining its distinctness and identity. It is a life-structure 
which gathers its strength from an environment-hostility accom- 
panied by an intense self-love. 

We have, then, two opposing theories of education, Environmen- 
talism aims at creating desired behavior patterns by manipulating 
the environment. Stoicism concentrates on building resources with- 
in the individual that will enable him to live well, independently of 
environmental influences, I think that both of these viewpoints are 
reflected, in varying degrees, in contemporary educational practices 
in home and in school. If either of these opposing emphases were to 
disappear entirely, it seems to me that we would lose something of 
great value. Is it possible, then, to work out some rapprochement 
of these two apparently antagonistic ideals, at least at a conceptual 
level, so that they may be viewed not as antagonistic but as comple- 
mentary ? 

What does each of these perspectives contribute of value that the 
other lacks? Environmentalism provides a continuing incentive for 
social reconstruction, If it is a fact that many people have been 
strong and creative because of the very obstacles they have had to 
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surmount, we nevertheless cannot conclude, for example, that the 
way to produce great artists is to provide them with garrets in which 
to starve. We cannot afford to relax our efforts to ameliorate toxic 
and debilitating social conditions. Who would propose that we cease 
trying to maintain and improve our schools and hospitals? Who wants 
to do away with social security, plumbing, music, and martinis? Yet 
all of these are ways of rendering our environment more habitable 
and more civilized. Surely it is a truism, an "indubitandum", that a 
more civilized environment will produce more civilized people. One 
can scarcely disagree with the environmentalists when they argue 
that much remains to be done, and that much can be done, in the way 
of rendering our culture more responsive to the behavioral conse- 
quences of its institutions and practices, achieving acloser recipro- 
city of control and countercontrol, and so forth. 

The virtue of Stoicism, on the other hand, is its stout defense of 
individualism and human independence, One does not like to think 
that we are all the unwitting controllees of environmental circum- 
stance. Most of us would like to believe that we have some measure 
of autonomy, that we have the power to shape, at least to a degree, 
our own life-structure. Stoicism legitimates this belief, It urges 
us, in the spirit of Nietszche, and Emerson, and Mill, beyond the 
dehumanizing strictures of conformity toward a possible freedom 
and dignity as persons--the very opposite of the direction apparently 
proposed by Skinner. Is it possible to reconcile these seemingly anti- 
thetical philosophies? 

Which comes first, a better environment or better individuals? 
The Stoic will reply that you must have better individuals before you 
can have a better environment; to which the environmentalist re- 
joinder is that--et cetera, ad infinitum. So long as the argument 
remains at this level, nothing is accomplished; it is like the question 
about the chicken and the egg. Still, just as surely as we get better 
eggs from better chickens, we get better individuals from better 
environments. To this positive thesis of environmentalism, even 
the Stoics ought to assent, Suppose, then, we grant, as we must, 
the environmentalist claim that better environments produce better 
individuals. Then we must ask, "How do we go about improving the 
environment ?" I do not see how this can be answered without denying 
another thesis put forward by some environmentalists: the individual 
is controlled by his environment, and not the other way around (vide 
Skinner). Expressed one-sidedly and starkiy, we may call this the 
negative thesis of environmentalism: people cannot act independently 
of their environment. This thesis is not only false on the face of it, 
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but it would also have the effect, if it were true, of rendering the 
positive environmentalist thesis nugatory. If the environmentalist 
wishes to maintain his positive thesis, then he must abandon the 
negative one, and admit that we can and do act independently of and 
on our environment. In short, it seems to me that the environmen- 
talist ought to be willing to accept what we may regard as the posi- 
tive thesis of Stoicism: people can and must act independently of 
certain aspects of their immediate environment. 

The behaviorist of course wants to maintain that an individual is 
wholly the product of his environment--"All that I am or ever hope 
to be. ..." This claim, however, is false if it is taken to mean 
that at any given moment the behavior of an organism can be fully 
explained in terms of external factors, An individual who, for exam- 
ple, has been vaccinated will respond to an invasion of smallpox 
viruses in a different way then he would if he had not been vacci- 
nated, In explaining the behavior of anorganism at any given moment, 
we must always take into account factors that are idiosyncratic to 
that organism, It is true that the vaccination was itself an environ- 
mental factor, but we would be obliged to take idiosyncratic variables 
into account in order to explain why some individuals are vaccinated 
and others are not. In short, at no time in the life history of an 
organism can its behavior be wholly explained in terms of factors 
external to it at that time. We may put this another way by saying 
that an organism is an inertial system that is always to some extent 
self-programming. The claim that the behavior of an individual is 
wholly the product of his environment is true only in the trivial sense 
that an environmental matrix is at all times a necessary condition 
for any behavior whatever, The environmental matrix, however, does 
not, at any given moment, provide a sufficient explanation of an 
organism's behavior, Thus people are capable of acting independently 
of certain aspects of their immediate environment, If this were 
not so, we could not change our environment for the better. 

Stoicism also has a negative thesis, a product of its environment- 
hostility: people are not made better by their environment, This 
thesis, though stated perhaps less baldly, was put forward by the 
19th century apostles of rugged individualism, such as Samuel Smiles 
who, in his popular "Self Help", argued: "Help from without is often 
enfeebling inits effects, but help from within invariably invigorates," 
This position is still defended by Ayn Rand and other opponents of 
the welfare state, Not even Ayn Rand or William Buckley, however, 
would have cared to struggle through life without the advantage, say, 
of the English language, which was bestowed on them by their environ- 
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ment. Independence can only be a matter of degree, The essential 
thesis of Stoicism is that we can and must act independently of cer- 
tain aspects of our immediate environment, To argue that a degree 
of independence is essential tohuman welfare isnot to argue that an 
improved environment would not also be beneficial; it is only toinsist 
that an environment which made independent action impossible would 
not be a beneficial environment, The negative thesis of Stoicism,,. 
then, appears to me to be false, and it should be replaced with its 
correlate, the positive thesis of environmentalism: better environ- 
ments produce better people. 

Let me recapitulate briefly. Environmentalism maintains a posi- 
tive thesis, better environments produce better people, and a nega- 
tive thesis, people cannot act independently of their environment. 
Stoicism maintains the positive thesis that people can and must act 
independently of certain aspects of their immediate environment, 
and the negative thesis that people are not made better by their en- 
vironment. The negative thesis of each is incompatible with the 
positive thesis of the other, but the two positive theses are com- 
patible, If the two negative theses are false, as I have maintained, 
then they can be abandoned, and there remains no reason for environ- 
mentalism and Stoicism to be antagonistic; on the contrary, they 
complement each other, If we were to combine the social responsi- 
bility of environmentalism with the individual enterprise of Stoicism, 
we would have, it seems to me, a real winner, 


Thomas S, Vernon 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Arkansas 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proofread for errors. 
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TOWARD ACADEMIC EMPHASIS IN HIGHER EDUCATION* 
William W, Brickman 


There are many approaches to higher education, Over a century 
ago Cardinal Newman stated in his incisive work on the idea of the 
university that "liberal education viewed in itself is simply the culti- 
vation of the intellect as such, and its object isnothing more or less 
than intellectual excellence." Since he did not conceive of the intel- 
lectual without the moral, we might infer that liberal education aims 
at acombination of intellectual and moral, Certainly, when Cardinal 
Newman spoke of intellectual excellence he did not imply that this 
would be achieved in four or six years. What he meant was that the 
student would be on the road toward intellectual improvement. 

Improvement is a process which goes on all the time. One never 
quite becomes excellent, but, at most, can only approach excellence, 
In his work onthe history of medieval universities in Europe, Stephen 
D'Irsay referred to the university as the institution which combined 
intimately research and teaching, each fructifying the other, A 
great university must have great scholars at the head of its faculties 
and must maintain the conception of the universality and the indivisi- 
bility of knowledge. 

Dr. Bernardo Houssay of Argentina gave a very clear picture of 
the mission of a university in a book with the same title as the better 
known work by Jose Ortega y Gasset, This book was written by the 


-director of the Institute of Biology and Experimental Medicine in 


Buenos Aires, and winner of the Nobel Prize. I must emphasize the 
basic fact that the university, whatever else it is, is a place for the 
cultivation of intellectual and moral values, This point is stressed 
in an essay published by Dr. Houssay in a book, "Responsible Freedom 


Professor Brickman is Professor of Educational History and Com- 
parative Education, Graduate School of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. He is education editor of Intellect and is well known 
for extensive education publications. 


*This essay includes a revision of portions which appeared as "The 
Movement toward Academic Emphasis in American Higher Education," 
in['"Proceedings, Conference of the Michigan Association of Colleges 
and Universities"] Lansing, 1965, pp. 37-45. This was also presented 
as alecture, School of Education, .Lehigh University, in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 
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of the Americas", edited by Angel del Rio, "The mission of the uni- 
versity, " says Dr. Houssay, "is to provide intellectual and technical 
training at the higher levels, and to act as amain center of creation, 
coordination, preservation, and propagation of knowledge. Its main 
functions are tobring forth new knowledge and perfect it bycontinual 
research; to spread such knowledge through teaching; to safeguard 
the continuity of the cultural patrimony and defend it against irra- 
tional or dogmatic forces; to train the professional personnel de- 
manded by the present and future needs of each country; to develop 
to the utmost the individual ability of each of its members; to imbue 
them with a superior culture, the sentiments of individual freedom 
and dignity, the love of their fellow-men, and the concept of serving 
society, to endeavor to make governments and the community under- 
stand and respect science and culture, and contribute to scientific 
research, " 

In another work, "The Idea of the University", a title reminiscent 
of Cardinal Newman's celebrated work, the worldwide renowned 
scholar, Professor Karl Jaspers, of Germany and Switzerland, defined 
the university as "a community of scholars and students engaged in 
the task of seeking truth," Furthermore, according to Dr. Jaspers, 
this implies that each university is a professional institution, a cul- 
tural center, and aresearch institute. Amore recent statement, by 
the former president of Cornell University, Dr. James A. Perkins, 
refers to the university as having the triangular function of the ac- 
quisition, transmission, and application of knowledge. This involves 
study, teaching, research, and scholarship. 

To sum up, the mission of a university involves the dissemination 
and preservation of knowledge and the extension through creation of 
new knowledge, These are the essential functions of a university. 

As everyone knows, universities do other things. They serve the 
public, the immediate community. They serve the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, the United States, the United Nations, The university 
has many publics, and the university aids them all. Furthermore, 
the university has certain elements of recreation--fraternities and 
sororities, football teams, and student unions and centers, In other 
words, it is a conglomorate kind of institution. Whatever else a uni- 
versity might be, it has basically a certain characteristic which 
makes it different from any other agency of society. And this is the 
preservation, dissemination, and the creation, and, may I add, the 
publication of new knowledge. If the university does not perform this 
triple or quadruple function, then it isnot doing that kind of work for 
which it has been created and which its tradition demands of it, 
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Speaking of tradition, let uslook back into the history of universi- 
ties, When this type of institution began in the western world, dur- 
ing the Middle Ages, it was not called "Universitas", but rather 
"Academia", 

"Academia" suggests ancient Greece--Socrates and Plato, walking 
along the grove of Academus, and discussing problems of metaphysics, 
ethics, epistemology, and other branches of philosophy, and possibly 
such subjects as sociology and economics, We are also reminded of 
the groups of Italian scholars in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies organized in academies engaged in the highest types of intel- 
lectual activity. More recently, the French Academy of Science, the 
Berlin Academy of Sciences, and the Academy of Sciences of the 
U.S.S.R. have been concerned with advanced scientific and intellec- 
tual pursuits. 

Another term used for the university in its early history was 
"Studium Generale", an institution of general studies. Studium, a 
Latin word related to student, signifies eagerness, desire, ambition, 
What is a student: one who is enrolled, pays for his courses, and 
passes his examinations, or is he one who is eager to study, eager to 
learn, eager to create knowledge? There was also a "Studium Parti- 
culare" for more specialized kinds of learning at a later time. It is 
interesting that, since World War II, a department for "Studium 
Generale" has been added in German universities with courses avail- 
able to all students, There was a great deal of controversy about it, 
but, in any case, it has been accepted. 

Still a third name for university, traditionally, is "universitas 
magistrorum et scholarium." We do not translate "universitas" as 
university, but rather as a guild, aclub, a fraternity of teachers 
and students, "Universitas" was also thename applied tothe guild 
of butchers or carpenters, all well financed and made up of powerful 
men who held their own in town vs. gown arguments, The personnel 
of the universities migrated as a unit from place to place, e.g., 
Paris to Oxford, to Cambridge. This was another characteristic of 
medieval higher education. A master was one who had more knowl- 
edge--and a scholar was one who had an interest in scholastic sub- 
jects. So the scholars and the teachers together were united against 
the Philistine world. Now our term university, with its academic 
aura which gives an institution an exalted status, is relatively new, 
Yet, even today an institution which, to all intents and purposes, has 
university standards, Bryn Mawr College for instance, still avoids 
calling itself university, unlike more pretentious institutions, The 
Institute of Advanced Study in Princeton does not give any degrees at 
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all, The New School in New York City offers doctoral programs in 
the social sciences, and isnot called university--a term that puzzles 
foreigners trying to understand higher education in this country. 

From this sketch of the historical tradition of higher education it 
would seem emphasis in institutions has been on academic values, Let 
us look at some of the leaders inhigher education in the United States. 
At the time of the revolution, the president of Yale, the Rev. Ezra 
Stiles, was a scholar in his own right as well as chief institutional 
executive. President Stiles was a theologian, a philosopher, a man 
who knew the classical languages and literatures thoroughly. And in 
his spare time, as recorded in his three-volume diary, he did not run 
all over the countryside raising funds for deal old Yale, but rather 
studied Arabic and Aramaic, corresponded in Hebrew, and exchanged 
letters with Christoph D. Ebeling, a German, in which they compared 
higher education in Germany and in the United States, Stiles was one 
of the early presidents, and one might say things were different in 
those days. True, but the guiding principle was that the president-- 
the administrator--had to be a scholar. 

In the nineteenth century, at the University of Michigan, President 
Henry P, Tappan was hounded from his post, driven out in disgrace, 
because of allegedly Prussianizing the university and the public schools 
of Michigan. Tappan had had a German university training, and all he 
asked for was the raising of the standard of scholarship on the part 
of the faculty and students, Evidently a hundred years ago, this was 
asking too much, Tappan himself was a man of profound knowledge 
and of literary gifts, and he has written some perceptive works on 
higher education which deserve reprinting and reflection. 

Still another type of scholar was the first president of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, William Rainey Harper. His scholarly status was 
founded at the age of thirteen when, at the award of his B.A, at 
Muskingum College in Ohio, he delivered the salutatory and the vale- 
dictory addresses respectively in Hebrew and in Latin. Aside from 
being anordained Baptist minister, Dr. Harper was also the foremost 
teacher of Hebrew in this country during his lifetime, and he wrote 
Hebrew grammar textbooks which are still used insome of the theo- 
logical seminaries. He attracted John Dewey to the University of 
Chicago from the University of Michigan. Dewey made things diffi- 
cult if not indeed impossible for Harper because he wanted to teach 
a subject called "education" which few recognized at a time, whereas 
philosophy was a very respected subject and psychology was on the 
border line. Apparently, the major reason why psychology was a 
respectable subject was that the Germans taught it, Everyone 
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familiar with psychology will recall that Professor Wilhelm Wundt 
opened the first experimental psychology laboratory in 1879 at the 
University of Leipzig, and anyone with a Ph.D. from this institution 
was regarded as the greatest possible scholar inthe field, G, Stanley 
Hall made his reputation on the basis of study with Wundt, even if his 
Ph.D. was from Harvard. Another well known psychologist, James 
McKeen Cattell, marched with typical American temerity into Prof, 
Dr. Wundt's office, identified himself as an American, and pro- 
claimed himself as his assistant, One can imagine what Wundt wrote 
in his diary about that, but Cattell remained, persisted, and won the 
coveted German doctorate. Psychology forced itself into respecta- 
bility, but not education. 

To return to Dewey, he insisted upon the triple title of professor 
of philosophy, psychology, and pedagogy, as well as the establishment 
of a university elementary school with Mrs, Dewey as the principal, 
Anyhow, Harper put the University of Chicago on the map before 
Robert Maynard Hutchins nailed it down, Of course, Hutchins has 
always insisted on high standards, In his writings, he has emphasized 
frequently that one of the two motivating factors in his life has been 
the drive for standards. He had been working hard attaining the same 
standards for himself that he demanded from others, I admire a 
great deal of Dr. Hutchins' work, but Ithink that he sometimes gets 
persuaded by his own prose, 

Abraham Flexner is another of the great scholars who influenced 
higher education. In 1930, he published a memorable book, "Universi- 
ties: American, English, and German", in which he made an effort 
at international comparisons, but about two-thirds of the book dealt 
with the United States. A sizable part analyzed the universities of 
England, but only asmall section was concerned with Germany, hardly 
a basis for comparability. Mr. Flexner damned U.S. dissertations 
in home economics, business administration, education, and other 
subjects with considerable vigor if not frequently in depth. Presum- 
ably, he read in full at least some of these theses. He did not ex- 
hibit evidence of having read the German theses at all. In fact, the 
inference from his book was that any doctorate in Germany, "ipso 
facto", was good, but that many, if not indeed most, Ph.D. degrees 
in the United States were of little or of no value. Such logic can 
scarcely be called appropriate for scholarly studies in comparative 
education. However, Flexner did insist, as everyone knows, onhighest 
possible standards in medicine, and in 1910 he issued his revolutionary 
report on medical education in the United States. One recalls that, 
while the proofs of his report were being corrected, about half of 
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the medical schools of the United States were shut down because of 
what was going to be published. This is a case of social control long 
before the fact. 

These are some of the men who contributed to the raising of stan- 
dards in higher education. If I am somewhat critical, it is because 
the standards that they exemplified in their own writings were not 
as high as those they demanded of others. Nobody's standards would 
seem to be high enough. And, since all of us arehuman, we can criti- 
cize everybody else except ourselves. Let us not overlook the move- 
ment in the 1920's in American literature led by Norman Foerster, 
Albert J. Nock, Irving Babbitt, and other critics who looked around 
at higher education, weighed it on the scales, found it wanting, and 
wrote at length about its failings. These men were also concerned 
with academic and intellectual values, and they undoubtedly had some 
influence on people like Mortimer Adler, Robert Hutchins, and others, 
and on the formation of St. John's College as an intellectual college 
with the Great Books program. 

In talking about presidents of universities who were scholars them- 
selves, and who were able to shape the scholarly nature of higher 
education, we ought to give credit to the Johns Hopkins University, 
which, since 1876, has exemplified the highest possible standards of 
higher learning in this country. For the first time in American his- 
tory it could be said that the establishment of Johns Hopkins marked 
the introduction of university-level studies into the United States. 
It is true that Yale, as far back as 1862, started giving Ph.D.'s, 
not the honorary kind, such as the one granted in 1934 by Gonzaga 
University to Harry L. (Bing) Crosby. The earliest doctorates were 
in physics and astronomy. Harvard was also trying to move in the 
direction of scholarly emphasis when Charles William Eliot, an emi- 
nent chemist, became president. But when he introduced the idea of 
electives, Harvard began to deteriorate in the minds of many critics 
of the time. I believe it was Irving Babbitt who labeled Eliot "the 
great criminal in American Education,"an epithet I have heard quoted 
in a speech by Robert Maynard Hutchins. This epithet is extreme, 
but by no means hard to understand. Here was an eminent scholar, a 
famous scientist, who, in the opinions of responsible people, de- 
pressed academic values. Now, of course, Dr. Eliot repudiated such 
criticisms. In any event, it was the Johns Hopkins University that 
emphasized academic values through the introduction of the coopera- 
tive student-teacher process in discovering knowledge --in other 
words, the research seminar. Herbert Baxter Adams, professor of 
history at Hopkins, did not simply lecture--good lecturers make a 
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positive contribution to learning, but there is more to higher educa- 
tion than lecturing. The introduction of the seminar method with 
the research emphasis represented a cooperative learning process, 
with the instructor teaching and learning at the same time. This is 
real higher education. And this is what was transferred from Ger- 
many to this country. 

In time, the seminar technique was applied to the senior year in a 
number of institutions, and insome cases even to the freshman year. 
There are seminars in some high schools, too. In any case, in the 
1960's, perhaps due to an assist by the Russians, as many insist, 
higher education tended to become somewhat more academic-minded. 
We have become conscious of the fact, perhaps even convinced, that 
faculty members are under "publish or perish" pressure, and this has 
penetrated into the popular newspaper supplements and into the maga- 
zines. John Fisher, then editor of "Harper's", asked if there was a 
teacher on the faculty. I was not moved by this widely quoted arti- 
cle, but merely wondered how it was possible for avery literate man 
to commit so many misjudgments and errors of fact, who does not 
himself do research, evidently, in the interests of the niceties of 
his English style, toget his article to be taken seriously by faculties 
all over the country. The point of the matter is that one is nota 
teacher in the fullest sense of the term in an institution of higher 
education if he does not do research. An instructor of the higher 
learning cannot be a funnel of facts, but must be a discoverer and 
creator of scholarly knowledge and ideas, and must inspire ideals of 
scholarship and thought in his students, 

What are the characteristics of a scholar? In the first place, by 
this term I do not mean the professor alone, but the student, the 
dean, and the president as well. Let me go one step beyond that-- 
the board of trustees should include scholars and should be collec- 
tively scholarly-minded and appreciative of scholarship. This may 
be a radical, even a revolutionary idea. If the university is to be 
dedicated to the ideals of scholarship, then anyone who has any 
policy-making function, anyone associated with the institution, help- 
ing it become a genuine locale of learning, must be a scholar. While 
we can define the term scholar on different levels or grades, essen- 
tially, a scholar is a person who is constantly learning, thinking, 
searching out new original sources of knowledge, and exchanging and 
revising data, opinions, and inferences. Let us forget about these 
old psychological cliches that an old dog does not learn new tricks, 
The former state commissioner of education of New York, Frank P. 
Graves, retired at the age of 70, entered the Albany Law School, 
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obtained a degree, and practiced law. Abraham Flexner himself, in 
his 80's, took courses in Russian, law, and other subjects at Colum- 
bia University. One can and should always be engaged in learning and 
scholarship, whether professor, student, administrator, or trustee. 

It is characteristic of the scholar to learn throughout his life both 
within and without the university-- without depending on formal 
courses. If one has never studied anthropology, he need not remain 
ignorant, but can make an effort to learn it through lectures, read- 
ings, and discussions with those whoknow the subject for suggestions 
about further learning. 

Student, etymologically related to the Latin "studium" (zeal), con- 
notes eagerness for excellence in education. Eagerness does not 
necessarily mean the acquisition of excellence, but rather the effort 
toward achievement. The famous eighteenth-century German play- 
wright-philosopher, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, in discussing the 
concept of truth, stated that if God offered him truth or the ability 
to seek after truth, he would say that the Truth is divine and that 
man can only seek after truth because complete Truth is not within 
his province. The same applies to the concept of excellence. It is 
the desire to learn and to perfect oneself that is essential. We will 
never become perfect, but we are in a sense perfectible--we are on 
the way toward the goal that cannot be fully attained. A scholar has 
a certain element of consistency in judgment and objectivity--also 
very difficult to attain, but worthwhile striving after. Back in the 
mid-1930's at the academic convocation in Germany in connection 
with the 450th anniversary of the University of Heidelberg, the Min- 
ister of Education and Culture, Dr. Bernhard Rust, pronounced the 
dogmatic dictum that the age of objectivity was over. He said that, 
since nobody can be objective, it was not worthwhile to try to be ob- 
jective. Therefore, one should think with his blood rather than with 
his brain. And so the Nazis furthered blood-centered knowledge in 
more than one sense. But objectivity, even if not completely attain- 
able, is one of these goals which we must seek. It is like liberty and 
freedom--we never have as much of it as we want, but we are always 
trying to get more than we have. 

Thoroughness and depth, furthermore, are other characteristics 
of scholars. Let me add individuality--what a late friend, Professor 
Harold Benjamin, called "the cultivation of idiocyncrasy," not of 
hair, beard, clothing, or vocabulary, but rather of philosophical and 
scholarly distinctiveness. Moreover, we must consider self-disci- 
pline, reason, and publication. Without publication we are all geniuses. 
We are unassailable. Once we put something on paper we are doomed 
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forever because two decades from now colleagues and students will 
quote, misquote, and even disprove us. I am reminded of the custom 
in the Dutch universities where every doctoral dissertation lists at 
the end a group of theses or arguments, some of which pillory a par- 
ticular professor for an error in one of his writings. 

In the course of emphasizing academic values in higher education, 
we become aware of a series of dichotomies, such as teaching versus 
research in higher education. I think that all these can and should be 
resolved by the substitution of "and" for "or" or "versus": teaching 
"and" research, student "and" subject, etc. We just do not teach 
students, as the old Progressive educators did; we teach subjects to 
students. Simply to love students without loving the subject means 
that one does justice neither to the student nor to the subject. 

A conflict arises: Do we love the university more than our field 
of study? The answer is that we must love and be loyal to both. If 
we love our university and not our field of study, we do not really 
love our university, because we become less competent in our own 
field, and, therefore, of relatively minor use to the university. I 
am not referring to Dr. JohnSmith, the wonderful, out-going person- 
ality who smoked a pipe, quaffed beer or wine, discussed art and 
music with students at his home, and reminisced inclass about forty 
years ago. All his students remember him with affection, but they 
also realize that they obtained little from him except moral satis- 
faction, which is a good but not a sufficient reward after years of 
higher education. One has to be intellectual "and" moral. 

Is the university a community unto itself or is it also one which is 
devoted to, and which has to serve, the outer community? We can 
resolve this likewise by saying that the university must be both. Is 
academic freedom sufficient or must there be responsibility? Both 
are needed. Without responsibility, there can be no real academic 
freedom for students, faculty, administrators, and trustees. When 
we join the two we have a better result. 

The last of the series of dichotomies is the question of scholar- 
ship and administration or scholarship versus administration. Isa 
dean a person who is a bad teacher and was kicked upstairs to safe- 
guard his students? Or is he a good teacher who becomes a bad ad- 
ministrator and suddenly loses track of his scholarship? I am con- 
vinced that, in the university which is dedicated to scholarship, the 
dean must be ascholar too. As one example, let me mention the 
former dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the late Roy Franklin Nichols, who was an 
ideal of adean. He was not only a good dean (a good dean is one who 
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deans at the minimum, whose meetings donot last beyond forty min- 
utes, and who imposes a minimum of external, nonacademic respon- 
sibility on the active faculty), but he was constantly engaged in re- 
search and publishing, and was one of the Pulitzer Prize winners in 
American history. 

Let us look at some practical sides of this question. If, as some 
of us think, the university is a place for learning and scholarship, 
then it seems logical that the university must encourage student 
scholarship as well. I can think of Smith College, which has published 
an annual compilation of student papers in history, in social work, 
and in other fields; or Marygrove College, a Catholic girls' college in 
Detroit, which published annually documented student papers; of 
Amherst, which published senior theses as monographs in history and 
economics, Some may remember the late President John F. Kennedy's 
senior thesis, which, in the form of a book, brought him to serious 
public notice. More of our institutions should encourage the publica- 
tion of student scholarship. We subsidize our athletes; let us subsi- 
dize our scholars too. Let us put some money into scholarly publi- 
cations, not merely student yearbooks, magazines, and newspapers. 
If we teachers are serious about our students, let us give them a 
chance to appear in print, and they will be evaluated on a scholarly 
basis. In fact, this would launch them toward careers by putting 
them under the discipline of responsible writing. This is intellectual 
discipline. At the same time, the universities should give faculty 
members more practical encouragement for research and publication. 
Adistinguished institution seemingly cannot exist without a vigorous 
university press, which can serve the faculty, the students, and 
scholarship in general. 

As aconclusion, I should like to append an editorial that I published 
in "School & Society" (now "Intellect"): 


TOWARD ACADEMIC EMPHASIS IN AMERICAN 
HIGHER EDUCATION* 


Although we are in the midst of a re-evaluation--or perhaps a 
transvaluation of values--of the nature of the university, let us not 
forget that the present disquiet on the campus has its roots in his- 
tory. The disquiet, unrest, crisis, or revolution-- whatever the 
term used to characterize the situation in academia--has its parallels 
in the situations of the past. It may be shocking to many, but it is 
not new to some, that institutions of higher education have been 
criticized and condemned, from time to time, for socio-political- 
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ideological demonstrations, girl-chasing and president-chasing, neg- 
lect of students by professors, dissatisfaction with professors on 
the part of students, faculty intransigence vis-a-vis the administra- 
tion and the trustees, and other occurrences which seem to be char- 
acteristic of our own times. 

This is not to say that we should adopt a comfortable attitude and 
wait until these movements pass by, as they have done in previous 
periods. Nor, for that matter, should we panic and undertake poli- 
cies which will make the university conform to every whim, fancy, 
or demand for change. The university of the Western world, from 
which American higher education has drawn its fundamental philoso- 
phy, form, and functions, has passed through countless crises and is 
now also beset by them, There must be a certain perennial stability 
about a university, if it is to live up to its peculiar nature and re- 
sponsibilities. Whatever else it claims or aspires to accomplish, a 
higher educational institution abdicates its right to thename of uni- 
versity if it does not emphasize teaching and research--the conser- 
vation, transmission, and extension of knowledge in as objective a 
manner as is humanly possible. 

If a university is knowledge-centered or academic-oriented, then 
it follows that a professor is not a teacher or researcher, but both; 
astudent isnot a passive recipient or a pioneer discoverer, but both. 
Deans, presidents, and trustees exist for the purposes of advancing 
the academic interests of faculty and students. If this means that 
the university is acenter of scholarship and acommunity of scholars, 
then it stands to reason that deans and presidents, whatever other 
functions have been assigned or have accrued to them, first of all 
must be scholars themselves. Unless administrators are scholars, 
they cannot understand the nature and demands of scholarship and, 
consequently, are unable to evaluate the academic status of the 
faculty and the university's program. 

For too long have too many trustees been chosen on the basis of 
financial, administrative, ideological, political, or other competency. 
It is high time for the university world to realize and to insist on 
the appointment of learned men and women to boards of trustees. 
Since they are to determine the broad policies of the institution, 
appoint the president, give final authorization to the programs and 
activities, it is logical to expect them to have the scholarly charac- 
teristics to which the university is dedicated. And if trustees are 
not scholarly-minded, they have the option of undergoing the neces- 
sary regimen to become men of learning in some discipline. 

The university has become all things to all menand all governments. 
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Above all, it must be true to that objective which distinguishes it 
from the other institutions, organizations, and agencies of society-- 
the academic emphasis, the drive for the extension of scholarship 
to all corners of the university. 


IS FREEDOM DYING IN THE UNITED STATES? 


William E. Drake 


For more than acentury the people of the United States have been 
living a mythical lie, to whit, that ours is "a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people." This simplistic concept, 
always void of any intellectual or moral responsibility, and limited 
to a childlike intuitive feeling about the nature of man, reached its 
Waterloo at Watergate, and exposed once and for all the great Pla- 
tonic lie under which the public school system has been operating 
since the days of Horace Mann. 


The Essence of Freedom 


Freedom is defined in Webster's dictionary as "1. the state or 
quality of being free; esp. (a) exemption or liberation from the con- 
trol of some other person or some arbitrary power; liberty; indepen- 
dence (b) exemption from arbitrary restrictions on a specified civil 
right; civil or political liberty (freedom of speech) (c) exemption or 
immunity from a specified obligation, discomfort, etc. (freedom 
from want) (d) exemption or release from imprisonment (e) a being 
able to act, move, use, etc., without hindrance or restraint (to 
have the freedom of the house) (f£)a being able of itself to choose or 
determine action freely (freedom of will) (g) ease of movement or 
performance; facility (h)a being free from the usual rules, patterns, 
etc. (i) frankness or easiness of manner; sometimes an excessive 
frankness or familiarity. 2. a right or privilege. "1 


Professor Drake is in the Department of Cultural Foundations at 
the University of Texas, Austin. This was a paper delivered at the 
1973 Annual Meeting of the Southwestern Philosophy of Education 
Society. Professor Drake has published extensively in professional 
journals and has served as Chairman, Department of Cultural Foun- 
dations. 
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For our purposes this definition seems far too loose, and there- 
fore subject to gross abuse because of the lack of a meaning and value 
frame of reference. Freedom in the communist world of the USSR 
or of modern China, certainly cannot be interpreted in the same 
manner as freedom in the modern USA. What we are saying is that 
freedom to be meaningful must be defined in relation to some princi- 
ple of authority. Viewed historically there is a significant differ- 
ence between the concept of freedom as defined in terms of natural 
law (viewed as God's law in the Christian church) and freedom defined 
in terms of the laws of nature (mechanical law). 

One way of approaching the problem of freedom in terms of a prin- 
ciple of authority is to view it on four levels of action; namely, (1) 
animal freedom, (2) skill freedom, (3) intellectual freedom, and (4) 
moral freedom. We know that an animal needs body movement in 
order to live and to grow, thus in this respect animal freedom is a 
positive asset. Also we know that if you are to play a game such as 
football, or to assemble a machine efficiently you must develop a 
skill. Freedom here then can be defined as a positive factor since it 
is involved in quality of performance. Yet, in these two respects, 
a nation that never rises above a skill level, is no different from a 
monkey that learns how to smoke a pipe or chew tobacco. 

It is, therefore, in the two levels of freedom related to the role 
of intellect and ethics that we are most critically concerned, espe- 
cially as to whether or not moral freedom is possible only to the 
extent that we are intellectually free. Also, we are of the opinion 
that moral freedom is imperative to the growth of a human being, 
but that without the controlling force of knowledge freedom of will 
becomes an aggressive force of violence, a brutalizing and destruc- 
tive agent in the experience of man. In these respects we turn to 
the basic question with which this paper is deeply concerned, namely, 
"Is freedom dying in the United States?" 


The Passing of Liberal Democracy 


My knowledge of the intellectual history of the people of the United 
States leads me to the conclusion that the most meaningful state- 
ment on the essence of a free society can be found in the questions 
set forth by Benjamin Franklin for those who sought membership in 
the Junto Club which he had established in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
in 1728. 


1, Have you any particular disrespect to any present members? 
Answer: I have not. 
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2. Do you sincerely declare that you love mankind in general, of 
what profession or religion soever? Answer: I do. 

3. Doyou think any person ought to be harmed in his body, name, 
or goods, for mere speculative opinions, or his external way of wor- 
ship? Answer: No. 

4. Do you love truth for truth's sake, and will you endeavor 
impartially to find and receive it yourself, and communicate it to 
others? Answer: Yes.2 

In the two centuries and ahalf since the Junto Club was formed can 
we say that we have moved in the direction implied in these four 
questions, or is there increasing evidence that we have been moving 
in an opposite direction? We are of the opinion that a realistic analy- 
sis of our cultural history leads to the conclusion that our present 
trend is in the direction of a fascist rule of government in the United 
States before the end of this century. Our reasons for this conclu- 
sion are at least four innumber and can be stated as follows: (1) the 
passing of liberal democracy as an ideal way of life; (2) growth of the 
multinational corporation; (3) reliance upon military power as a basis 
for national security; and (4) the mindless nature of our public 
schools, 

Has the concept of liberal democracy passed from our intellectual 
and spiritual aspiration? Liberal democracy it is said 

--fostered the general spread of intelligence, but it was 

hostile to intellectuals. It stood for the claim that no spe- 

cial expertise was needed to cope with political problems. It 
maintained that the common good could best be determined 

by consulting the common wisdom of the common man, not 

the expert, the bureaucrat, or the aristocrat. The elaborate 

schemes of representation and parliamentary organization 
that the liberal democracies created were designed to see 
that the ultimate decision-making authority--sovereignty-- 

resided with the people. 3 
Note that this is the verbal essence on which each national, state 
and local election is held, and that the essential theme was not only 
believed but operative from the post civil war period up until the 
time of the second world war. But can we say that such a belief is 
operative today? Not in the judgment of many scholars who have 
made a careful analysis of our present cultural trend. Here is a 
summary statement of such a judgment: 

Icannot help wondering whether it is fully realized by some 

American people that the age of what is best referred to as 
"liberal democracy" now belongs to the past. By liberal de- 
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mocracy I mean a political system based on principles of 
government derived from the practice of free competition, 
as defined by Lord McCaulay in England some hundred and 
twenty years ago. 4 
The same author goes on to say that 

The power of governments in modern democratic states, 
including the power of manipulating public opinion, is grow- 
ing. You cannot halt--and even less reverse--this trend with- 
out substantial structural changes of the social system for 
which you cannot at present muster the necessary forces. 5 

Now if the essential thesis of this political scientist holds, that 
the power of our government is growing along with the power to ma- 
nipulate public opinion, and that such a trend cannot be reversed 
without a substantial change in the social structure, then indeed we 
are confronted with a challenge to our liberty such as has not been 
faced since the passing of the American Revolutionary Era. 

We know that change is possible in only one of two directions, either 
by evolution or revolution, and that whereas the evolutionary process 
of these changes depends upon the quality of education, the revolu- 
tionary process is grounded in violence. Such being the case what can 
we say about the nature of our political tradition? 

The founding fathers were generally intellectuals and men 
of cultivated tastes, but Jacksonian democracy, which emerged 
in the 1820's had little use for intellectualism and still less 
for the arts. The founding fathers had emphasized liberty 
first and equality second; in the Jacksonian Era the order was 
reversed, § 

And what has been the political effect of this anti-intellectualism 
and negative attitude toward the arts? We must conclude (1) that 
the enlightenment which inspired our founding fathers is dead. 
Emanual Kant may have stated the concept of the enlightenment best 
when he held that "The enlightenment is consciousness: conscious of 
individual autonomy. It is commitment: commitment to the proce- 
dures of universal Reason. Individuality and Mind. Will." 

Enlightenment is man's leaving his self-caused immaturity. 
Immaturity is the incapacity touse one's intelligence without 
the guidance of another. 7 

With the death of the enlightenment came the passing of the role of 
reason in our human affairs, and, what have we put in its place asa 
democratic concept--majority rule which clearly can be defined as 
the politics of powers. 
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One of the most salient criticisms which can be made of the liberal 
democratic tradition is its failure "fully toappreciate the continuing 
problem of the artist in the United States." Seeing himself as a 
victim "of a highly organized, technically automated society"... 

The artist partakes of this generalized estrangement from 
society but feels it more keenly because of his heightened 
sensibilities, as the college student may feel it more keenly 
because of his youth, or the Negro because of his race. 
This lack of respect for and appreciation of the creative potentiality 
of the artist is of acertainty the Achilles heel of our society, a con- 
dition which makes us vulnerable to the continuing crises of our time. 

In areal sense the so-called liberal democracy of the past century 
was not liberal at all. Rather it was a tolerance which Thomas Paine 
would have called the counterfeit of intolerance. It was only the 
existence of a natural geographic frontier that enabled a political 
democracy to operate in a cultural environment steeped in religious, 
racial, and economic intolerance, and dominated by increasingly cor- 
rupt Machiavellian political machines. In the light of such a culture 
trend how could we possibly have avoided the Watergate affair of 
1973? In response to this query, a leading educator responds: 

I really would prefer, as an American, to conclude with a 
testament of faith in the ultimate power of American demo- 
cracy to right itself and its wrongs. But such a declaration 
of faith in 1973 would, I think, be comparable to a declara- 
tion of faith in the Corvair by a GM executive a decade ago. 
Lets just judge by the record man, and by how the design 
really works in practice and by how the power is distributed 
in relation to the center of gravity. ? 


Growth of the Multi-national Corporation 


A realistic awareness of the passing of liberal democracy raises 
the question of what has taken its place. During the past half century 
or more many factors, especially those in the field of communica- 
tion have contributed to a major change in our culture context. Of 
paramount significance is the shift from an agrarian way of life toa 
civilization dominated by the urban community, and with this shift 
there was a loss of that individualist sense which was somuch a part 
of the liberal democratic tradition. This change and growth of the 
urban community was speeded up by a population explosion which added 
to the increasing problems of polution, crime, soil and natural re- 
sources depletion, and mass education. 
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Science and technology provided us with the means of production, 
but this increasing production was accompanied by a disillusioning 
breakdown in the field of human consumer relations. There we have 
been subjected to a repeating of the cycle of war, inflation, depres- 
sion, ad infinitum. These cycles give evidence of the loss of the 
meaning and value frame of reference (characterized as Christian- 
capitalism) under which we had lived as apeople throughout our entire 
history. In its place there was nothing left but our concept of mass 
production, technology and the growing power of the now multi- 
national corporation. An eminent political scientist has this to say 
about our present state: 

The United States today is a corporate society rushing 
ahead pell-mell with advancing technology and populated by 
people many of whom have belief systems based on long van- 
ished social conditions. In substance those belief systems 
postulate an individualistic economy and law, predicated on 
the bedrock principles of private enterprise and freedom of 
contract and on the assumption that the power exerted by 
the units of society is roughly co-equal. That these notions 
no longer reflect reality is the essential lesson to be learned 
from the advent of corporate America, 10 

The concept of corporate America did not exist at the time of the 
writing of the federal constitution, and has no basis in constitutional 
law except as it has developed in various court decisions during the 
past century or more. In the Dartmouth College Case of 1819, John 
Marshall spoke of the corporation as "an artificial being, intangible, 
and existing only in contemplation of the law." Today, while the 
corporation is an individual in the sight of the law, it is a collective 
organization wielding enormous social power, but without any sense 
of human responsibility or being accountable to anyone, stands out in 
two glaring respects (1) control over the political life of the nation 
in state and national elections, and (2) allignment with the various 
fascist and right wing governments throughout the world. 

With respect to state and national elections who can doubt that 
there is a direct relation between the Watergate affair and the 
growth of the multi-national corporation? There is the fact that 
the corporate candidate for the presidency, backed by more than 
$60,000,000 in contributions and a paid for pattern of lies, distor- 
tions, and forgeries, easily defeated the opposing candidate who had 
only the support of an intellectually and unmaterialistically-oriented 
people. Viewed in this light how far would those who supported Mr, 
Nixon for the presidency go if there was atruly significant threat to 
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their corporate power? Would they create a truly counter revolu- 
tionary crisis such as that which happened with the recent assassina- 
tion of the presidency of Chile? The answer would seem to be indi- 
cated by the extent to which we are now allied with the forces of 
tyranny throughout the world. 

Over a reasonable period of time I was more than puzzled at the 
way in which our government had come to ally itself with right wing 
military dictatorships throughout the world. Speaking frankly, I 
could not in any logical sense relate the principles on which our nation 
was founded with the power role being exercised by the dictators of 
South Korea, South Vietnam, Greece, Spain, West Pakistan, Brazil, 
and a majority of the other countries of Latin America. Finally, as 
the pieces began to fall together the conclusion drawn could not possi- 
bly be refuted, the controlling power through which our international 
relations was being determined was the multi-national corporation. 
The material property interests of the corporation in all these re- 
spects, took priority over any meaningful pattern of human relations. 
And how does this stack up with the assumption laid down byAristotle, 
the intellectual genius of the western world for more than two thou- 
sand years? 

The object of human society is human welfare--and that 


welfare in an industrial age can only be attained through the 
intervention of government... . 

Lawyers (and other commentators) seem to believe that 
the formal statement of the law by the court is all that 
matters. Commentary suffers nct only from these factors 
but from lack of a contextual analysis. 11 


Reliance Upon Military Power as a Basis for National Security 


That there has been a major shift in the underlying pattern of our 
culture is clearly indicated in our increasing reliance upon military 
power as a basis for our national security. The disturbing nature of 
this military trend is that it has tended to justify the total aboli- 
tion of all forms of intellectual and ethical commitment. The presi- 
dent lies in order to conceal the bombing of Cambodia while we kill 
communists as if they were things and not human beings. Truthfully 
since World War I we have sacrificed our spiritual heritage in order 
toprotect the growing power of the multi-national corporation. Back 
in 1948 Mr. Sumner Welles, who had been the foreign adviser of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, had this to say about this military 
trend: 
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But no emergency can justify the control of this country's 
foreign policy by acouncil which reaches its decisions from a 
military standpoint. There can be no liberalism in any na- 
tional policy which is determined by the military. 12 

A close examination of our military operations clearly demon- 
strates that not only have we structured our total military program 
on the model of the German-Prussian staff, but that we have tended 
to follow apath which ultimately led to the rise of Hitlerian Nazism. 

Note how much the growing power of the president of the United 

States has been used in involving us in a growing number of foreign 

wars despite the clear mandate of the Constitution which vests such 

power in the Congress. In an article, published in "The Kiwanis 

Magazine" of April, 1949, I had this to say about the implication of 

this militaristic trend: 

There is a large body of public opinion in America which 
assumes that peace can be maintained by our being militarily 
strong. This was what the Germans said. It is rank mili- 
tarism, and has been proven untrue many times in the history 
of western civilization. If we look for the sources of this 
idea we find them in the growing power of our patriotic so- 
cieties and in the publicity bureaus of the war and navy de- 
partments. 

Since this time our economy has been so geared to the military ma- 

chine, that the voice of labor is no longer a force of opposition. 

What we have developed is not only a military body, but alsoa 
military mind and a military soul. In connection with the policy of 
peacetime conscription we have this editorial comment: 

The disciplined unified service of the state becomes a re- 
ligion. It becomes the religion of the people. It is not the 
sort of religion that has hitherto beenacceptable to the con- 
sciences and the mind of Americans; at least, as one in which 
the children ought to be brought up. 14 

Recent trends have demonstrated the prophetic nature of these 
comments. That there is a struggle going on in the soul of our coun- 
try was demonstrated by the growing reaction of the people toward 
the Vietnam War, but that the trend is continuing in the direction 
of the God state idea seems equally true. Witness the paranoidal 
fear which was demonstrated in the last presidential election at the 
suggestion of cutting the military budget. The fact that we have no 
present meaning and value frame of reference is the seed bed for the 
growth and deification of the modern state. The recent nomination 
of Gerald Ford as Vice President of the United States is another 
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step in the same direction. 
Religion as myth has long been the most basic of all principles of 
national unity. It was the great German theologian of the nineteenth 
century, Paul de Lagarde, who expressed the opinion 
that the German nation was an organism, this organism must 
have a soul, this soul is a national religion, which must be 
neither Protestant nor Catholic, neither liberal nor orthodox, 
neither Christian nor the religion of humanity. There was 
that deep ingrained belief that the "German's soul is God's 
soul; it shall and will rule over mankind". 1s 
If we change the word German to the word American how far are we 
removed from the point of view of our patriotic organizations and 
our national security fanatics. God, country, the flag and the "Star 
Spangled Banner" are rapidly becoming Hegel's dream of the "realized 
moral life". Here God, the corporate state and military power be- 
come one with the public school as the chief agent for achieving such 
unity. 


The Mindless Nature of Our Public Schools 


Educationally speaking, the situation in which we find ourselves is 
not a happy one. Throughout the entire history of western civiliza- 
tion schools have been a secondary institution always under the con- 
trol of either the family, the church, or the state. If the concept 
of the freedom of knowledge as embodied in the first amendment of 
the federal constitution had prevailed, formal schooling in the United 
States would have gained primary status. As the pattern developed 
under the concept of liberal democracy, however, public schools were 
under the control of the political organ of the state, which in turn 
defined the role of the teacher rather than defended her (or him) in 
the exercise of a professionally defined responsibility. The result 
has produced a blatantly anti-intellectual and morally irresponsible 
people. It was as if we had blinded ourselves to the fact that "men 
are affected in their choices not only by the immediate conditions 
and forms of a given situation but also by inherited values and long 
established ideals. "16 

The mindless nature of our public schools also may be said to be 
rooted, first, in a verbal subject matter tradition which confused 
the role of language with reality, and second in a science of educa- 
tion which confused and substituted a narrow technology, such as 
object teaching with a science of education which could and should 
develop out of the new knowledge which has developed over the last 
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century concerning the nature of man and the universal order in which 
he finds himself. In denying or refusing to face up to the challenge 
of both the biological and the cultural processes of evolution, and at 
the same time rejecting the traditional Christian frame of refer- 
ence, western man has reduced himself and his image to little more 
than a cog in a machine. 

Proof supporting the assumption that there has been a basic rejec- 
tion of the assumption that there is a need for a meaning and value 
frame of reference and that the role of science has been interpreted 
interms of a narrow methodology or technology lies in the substitu- 
tion of educational psychology as the heart of the teacher training 
program for the study of the history and philosophy of education at 
the close of the nineteenth century. 

After all, we were a practical people; and the study of 
theory had never been very important anyway. It might even 
make trouble. What was needed was a more extensive study 
of such things as school budgets, techniques of counseling, 
the measurement of I.Q.s, reading readiness, et al. These 
. . . would help us to produce a more efficient . . . educa- 
tional program for an increasingly mechanized social order.17 

At the same time a similar practical trend was taking place in the 
universities of higher learning. William S. Carlson, President of 
the State University of New York, was saying: 

Over the years, higher education will produce men and women 
who can act skillfully but cannot think, who are trained but 
not civilized, people who are deaf and blind in the arts, and 
because of their ignorance of history, not knowing the values 
of tradition, and who exist inthe present alone with no sense 
of continuity. 18 

Today we are saying that a "moral crisis" is the nation's number 
one problem.19 On the same day that this was being said a county 
judge in Brownsville, Texas, a civil defense director, and one other 
were indicted on acharge of conspiring tokill acounty commissioner. 
Yes, there is a moral crisis in our nation, and the reason for such is 
quite clear, the educational system which is supposed to provide the 
enlightenment for our freedom is mindless, and we as a people have 
made it so. Walter Lippman saw the depths of our decline back in 
1955 when he wrote that 

We have fallen far in a short span of time. However long 
the underlying erosion had been going on, we were still agreat 
and powerful and flourishing community when the first world 
war began. What we have seen is not only decay--but some- 
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thing that can be called an historic catastrophe. 20 

Is freedom dying in the United States? Unfortunately, the evidence 
tells us that it is. How long will it be before we arrive at the door 
of fascism? We cannot say but wecan say that "The anti-intellectual 
educator is an unwitting architect of the doom of democracy. Only 
those who understand democracy could defend it, and only those who 
understand it philosophically are reliable in the hour of universal an- 
guish."21 In this our culture crisis must we not say that the presi- 
dent of the United States has substituted his concept of national 
security for the general welfare clause of the federal constitution, 
and that in sodoing he tends tojustify all the violence and corruption 
that has been a part of his administration, both at home and abroad, 
forgetting that in so doing he crosses over that narrow bridge which 
leads from the multi-national corporation to the fascist corporate 
state. 
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THE SIMPLICITY ARGUMENT AND ABSOLUTE MORALITY 
Ben Mijuskovic 


In previous publications,! I have historically traced the prevalence 
and the influence of an argument--an argument which Kant calls the 
Achilles, the most powerful, of all rationalist demonstrations in the 
history of ideas, This proof, which ultimately derives from Plato 
(Phaedo, 78b) has been repeatedly used and has had a major influence 
in shaping philosophic discussions since the Hellenic Age. The form 
of the argument is fairly straightforward: The essential nature of 
the soul consists in its power of thinking; thought, being immaterial, 
is unextended, i.e., simple, having no parts; and what is simple is 
(a) indestructible; (b) a unity; and (c) an identity. I have attempted 
to map the incidence and force of this demonstration in the 17th and 
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18th centuries--from the Cambridge Platonists to Kant (and even 
later into Marx)--a time when it becomes crucial in questions con- 
cerning (1)the immortality of the soul; (2) the "transcendental" con- 
dition necessary for the unity of consciousness (or the rationalist 
principle that the soul must be an immaterial unity in order for con- 
sciousness to exist); (3) the necessary and sufficient criteria for the 
establishment of personal or moral identity; and (4)its use as asome- 
times hidden or unconscious premise, but often explicit "principle", 
ofcertain metaphysical and epistemological idealist doctrines. Thus, 
if thought and soul are essentially unextended, it at once becomes 
problematic how an immaterial soul can know a material, extended, 
"external" world. 2 

After having completed this phase of my study, I discovered yet 
another distinct use for the argument, which I find particularly fas- 
cinating and important (in the sense of "relevant"), For the argu- 
ment appears in proofs intended to establish an ideal and absolute 
system of morality. Thus, in what follows, I propose to pursue this 
theme, again in a "history of ideas" fashion. More specifically, I 
wish to connect the argument with a conception of moral idealism, 
where thinkers contend that because of the peculiar viz., immaterial 
and hence immutable and indestructible, nature of consciousness 
moral meanings, absolute and ideal values are attainable by pure rea- 
son or intuition.3 In order to pursue my study, I shall select three 
representative figures--Ralph Cudworth, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and 
Edmund Husserl--and show the function and role the Achilles or sim- 
plicity argument plays in their moral theories. And in the case of 
Husserl, I will briefly indicate his "idealist" commitments and then 
go on to amplify how an ethical theory could be based on my interpre- 
tation of certain tendencies in his thought. 

Ralph Cudworth (1617-1688), perhaps the leading figure of the 
Cambridge Platonist movement, discusses the simplicity argument 
within the context of the four multiple possibilities mentioned above 
(1-4) in his two major works, The True Intellectual System of the 
Universe (1678) and A Treatise Concerning Eternal and Immutable 
Morality (1731).4 As Cudworth conceives it, his doctrine is a direct 
attack on a constellation of related views, such as Socinianism; the 
mortalist heresy; atheistic materialism, represented in England by 
George Withers, Richard Overton, Hobbes (and later by Milton and 
Locke); the "modern Epicureans," who contend that "senseless matter 
can think"; and those who theorize that morality is relative and hence 
explicable in terms of convention, custom, "nomos", Against, these 
positions Cudworth puts forth his challenge of an "eternal and im- 
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mutable morality."" The philosophic grounds for his doing so--as 
well as the interrelation of this theme with the other four uses just 
mentioned above--are the subject matter of this paper. Most simply 
put, Cudworth holds: (1) the soul is immaterial, and therefore proba- 
bly unextended, as opposed to Henry More, who believed that although 
the mind is immaterial it is nevertheless extended; despite that, 
however, both Cudworth and More argued, it is "indiscerpible," simple, 
indivisible; (2) moral ideals, values, or meanings are likewise im- 
material realities and hence immutable (cf., Plato, Rep. II, 380d; 
what is incorporeal, having no parts, cannot change or move; accord- 
ingly it is simple and immutable [Nettleship, Lectures on the Re- 
public of Plato (St. Martin's, 1967), p. 89]); and (3) the incorporeal 
soul can, at certain times, through certain immaterial ideas, grasp 
nonphysical "transcendent, "' non-subjective meanings, which charac- 
terize ultimate reality. Thus, as Sorley puts it: 
Whereas the objects of sense are particular [and changing] 
corporeal things, the objects of intellection are the intelli- 
gible 'rationes'. . . , and are themselves nothing else than 
modifications of the knowing mind. Such are concepts like 
justice, duty, truth. . . . Of these things no image or phan- 
tasm can be formed; they cannot be derived from sense-per- 
ception. . .. Only the intelligible natures or essences [the 
rationes] of things are objects of certain knowledge. Con- 
sidered formally, they exist only in the mind, but yet they 
have an immutable nature of their own. 5 
Now, according to Cudworth, the view of those who believe that 
God can, through his sheer arbitrary will, determine the values of 
good and evil is actually grounded in materialism; for it is based on 
the claim that God could have ordered the material atoms in the 
world and in man, in human nature differently, if He had so chosen. 
On this account, matter intrinsically implies the possibility of change 
and mutability, whereas incorporeality implies the exact opposite, 
for the Platonic reason given above. Consequently, what is imma- 
terial and unextended (and meanings, ideas, essences are both) cannot 
change; for variation means the redistribution of material particles; 
but what is not composed of parts can in no sense be redistributed. 
Thus, Hobbes, for example, who Cudworth regards as a reductive 
materialist, holds that "good" and "evil" depend on the power of God, 
who can, if He so chooses (i.e., arbitrarily decides), create differ- 
ent values. Interestingly enough, Hobbes' theological claim parallels 
our contemporary scientific and positivist principle that the contra- 
dictory of any empirical fact is always conceivable; that the realm 
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of experience is merely contingent; and that the various worlds of 
human morality (really our conventions and customs) could be radi- 
cally different than they are, and that they in fact vary from society 
to society.6 This, as Cudworth emphasizes, directly follows from 
the materialists' principle--in turn traceable to the Protagorean, 
Heraclitean, and Epicurean dictum--that all that exists is matter in 
constant motion (EIM, pp. 44 ff.). The incessant change of matter 
seems to follow from its essential divisibility and chaotic disunity. 
Incorporeal substances, by contrast, are (a) unified; and (b) immuta- 
ble because simple, indivisible (EIM, p. 106). 

Addressing himself to the problem how an idea or meaning inhuman 
consciousness is able to participate in an eternal and immutable 
meaning or essence, Cudworth offers the familiar Plotinian analogy 
of the circle. The center of the circle is "Simple Goodness, " unex- 
tended, immaterial, indivisible, and as the ray radiating from the 
center of a circle is said to share in the center--and in a sense to 
actually be the center, to be identical to it--so the meaning, the 
"ray" of the idea of goodness in human consciousness, is ultimately 
derived from the "simple" center, the essence of goodness. 7 

Cudworth then proceeds to distinguish consciousness (illustrated 
as a line running out from itself) from self-consciousness (a line 
returning into itself, as inacircle), Thus, the Platonic tradition 
contended that even if one could explain consciousness, actually sen- 
sation, on the Epicurean model of material and sensory "activity" 
(i.e., material motion) occurring between physical magnitudes, fig- 
ures, and sites of parts; nevertheless one could never account for 
the reflexive and unified characteristics of self-consciousness by an 
appeal to such amechanical model. It follows that reflexivity, "rea- 
son" is conditioned by immaterial existences (EIM, p. 75ff., 93 ff., 
98-99), Again, the immaterial soul thinks of immaterial meanings 
(Plato's "like knowing like," the soul and the forms, both being im- 
material are akin; EIM, pp. 98, 134), These meanings, in turn, are 
"indivisible" i,e., simple, unextended; immutable; and eternal ideas. 8 
Or, as Cudworth puts it, "unities indivisible" (p. 279).? 

Cudworth's ethical philosophy is generally characterized as belong- 
ing to the Intuitionist School, and he is grouped, along with Henry 
More, Samuel Clarke, John Balguy, and Richard Price, as maintaining 
that moral distinctions are demonstrable by a power of "reasoning," 
which itself ultimately depends on immediate i.e., intuitive, in- 
sights. For the preceding, I have tried to show that Cudworth's 
theory is considerably more complicated and sophisticated than his- 
tories of ethics have presented it; and, in what follows, I shall seek 
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to place his moral philosophy in a more contemporary context. My 
own guess is that had Cudworth fully developed his ethical doctrines 
he would have been led to describing ethical values, meanings as syn- 
thetic a priori relationships. Perhaps, taking a "transcendental 
clue" from Plato's "Parmenides", 129e, I believe Cudworth would 
have proceeded to emphasize that the more interesting consideration 
about moral values is not their "participation" in material things, 
but rather their relationships to each other. As we shall see, it is 
just these connections that Husserl will go on to emphasize. 

I intend now to take up the case of Emerson (1803-1882). Emerson 
is interesting because he is not what most of us would call a "phi- 
losopher"; and thus, since he depends on the simplicity argument in 
his moral idealism, his works testify to the broad appeal, to the 
inter-disciplinary, aspect of the argument in its relation to moral 
idealism. I wish now to proceed to illustrate just how Emerson was 
influenced by the "proof" and how it colored his thinking. There is 
no question that Emerson was at least as influenced by British "ideal- 
ism" as he was by German. Thus, he was familiar with Cudworth's 
"True Intellectual System" (he owned the 1820 edition [4 vols.]); and 
there is strong evidence that he studied "Eternal and Immutable 
Morality". 10 Similarly, he was impressed by the works of the Eng- 
lish Platonists John Smith, Henry More, and John Norris and by the 
epistemological idealism of Bishop Berkeley. Weaving these diverse 
strands together Emerson composed a short, actually incomplete 
piece, entitled "Ideal Theory" (Undated Prose Fragment). It is hardly 
two pages long but in it he offers no less than three distinct argu- 
ments for epistemological idealism.11 (1) Perhaps the "external 
world" is adream, since Ican dream of objects without those objects 
being physically present; perhaps I do it all the time. This argument 
is offered by Berkeley in the "Principles". (Its ultimate origin goes 
back to the Sceptics, Montaigne, and Descartes.) (2) If all the mind 
knows immediately are its own ideas, it follows, ideas being imma- 
terial, that the mind cannot directly apprehend an independently 
existing material, extended world. Hence we are trapped in the "way 
of ideas." According to A. O. Lovejoy, this is the most important 
thesis of Cudworth's "Eternal and Immutable Morality". 12 (3) And, 
finally, Emerson involves the simplicity argument in his reflections 
when he suggests that "Perhaps the mind is at rest in an[immaterial] 
point of infinite space. ... Perhaps space is peopled with these 
little assemblies of disembodied dreamers" (Letters, VI, p. 338). 
But, as Emerson hastens to add, even if this should be the case, "I 
do not know that it sets aside any system of morals, anyone bond of 
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moral obligation" (ibid.), And why not? Because an ideal moral sys- 
tem exists as absolutely as the immaterial minds which experience 
these immaterial ideas in consciousness. The physical, material, 
extended, external world may not (or may) exist, but certainly con- 
sciousness with its ideas and moral meanings exists. 

In his essay, "The Transcendentalist" (1842), Emerson elaborates 
on these themes. Transcendentalism is idealism and the sort of 
idealism that has battled gross metaphysical and valuative material- 
ism since the dawn of thought. "As thinkers, mankind have ever 
divided into two sects, Materialists and Idealists; the first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness [and thought]. " 
According to Emerson, it is because the "idealist takes his departure 
from consciousness" that he can 

behold the procession of facts you call the world, as flowing 
perpetually outward from an invisible [i.e., immaterial] un- 
sounded centre in himself, centre alike of him and of them, 
and necessitating him to regard all things as having a subjec- 
tive or relative existence, relative to that aforesaid Unknown 
Centre of him. 

From this transfer of the world into the consciousness, 
this beholding of all things in the mind, follow easily his whole 
ethics, 13 

The mind, consciousness, or thought is invisible for Emerson. By 
this he means it is immaterial (cf., Plato's "Phaedo", 78b; Cousin, 
op. cit., pp. 21-22, 65). Nevertheless, consciousness can create, 
produce, generate both (a) the appearance of the world; and (b) the 
reality of moral values and meanings. This is what Emerson means 
by his "spiritual doctrine." It is, when unpacked, an epistemological, 
ontological, and moral idealism. For Emerson, Kant is the philoso- 
pher who has most clearly and ably shown this. Thus, Kant's "Tran- 
scendentalism" exhibits the view that there are "a very important 
class of ideas [and] imperative forms," and that these forms condi- 
tion the possibility of knowledge (the categories) as well as condition 
the possibility of morality (the categorical imperative), Emerson 
puts it all in concise Platonic metaphors when he refers to these 
truths and values as "the eternal trinity of Truth, Goodness, and 
Beauty"; and perhaps it is with Cudworth's "Eternal and Immutable 
Morality" in mind that Emerson concludes his essay by appealing to 
men to "tolerate one or two solitary voices in the land, speaking for 
thoughts and principles not marketable or perishable, " speaking for 
values, as he puts it, that are not based on experience, custom, or 
convention, but rather on something innate, a priori, ideal, and 
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transcendental, 

How are we to know or recognize these values. By sentiment, 
Emerson informs us. And what does he mean by sentiment? Cer- 
tainly not what the empirical psychologists of human nature, the 
"moral sense theorists" Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume meant 
by it. Rather I think what he means by it is in essential agreement 
with an expression John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, employed 
when he suggested that "the [immaterial] soul itself hath its sense" 
(op. cit., p. 3), by which it knows "immaterial natures" (p. 11). 14 

In his extremely Neoplatonic composition, 'The Over-Soul,'" Emer- 
son strives to describe the one universal spirit or consciousness, 
"that Unity, that Over-Soul," which is the eternal One or God. In 
characteristic Plotinian fashion Emerson stresses that this One is 
beyond profane description but nevertheless he wishes "to report 
what hints I have collected of the transcendent simplicity and energy 
of the Highest Law." 

The nature of these revelations is always the same; they are 
perceptions of the absolute law. ... To truth, justice, 
love, the attributes of the soul, the idea of immutableness 
is essentially associated, 15 

In "The Transcendentalist, '' Emerson insisted that the Material- 
ists' position is unstable and tends to disintegrate into phenomenal- 
ism, a species of idealism, restricting itself toconstructing reality 
from mental sense data. Accordingly, under criticism materialism 
passes into idealism, for which the "mind" is the only reality... 
/and/ Nature, literature, history are only subjective phenomena." 
This theme is repeated in "The Over-Soul" when Emerson maintains 
that "Before the great revelations of the /individual/ soul, Time, 
Space and Nature shrink away."" What remains are eternal and im- 
mutable moral meanings. These meanings are there for all men to 
share; and as he puts it in "Spiritual Laws," in speaking of Plato, "A 
man cannot bury his meanings so deep in his book but time and like- 
minded men will find them." And why? Because the meanings are not 
in the individual, particular man and his varying circumstances but 
rather in eternal, simple, immaterial, immutable ideas perpetually 
engenderable in many consciousnesses. 

I have not so much tried to make Emerson aconsistent philosopher, 
for I believe no one thinks he is, ratherI have attempted to show how 
certain Platonic and idealist themes, certainly and clearly expressed 
in his work, do exhibit a consistent system of ethics in his thought. 
The inconsistency comes not from those ideas themselves but from 

the fact that he expressed conflicting tendencies as well. 
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Edmund Husserl (1859-1938) did not develop a full-blown ethical 
theory but it is not difficult to delineate at least the outlines for 
such a position. According to Husserl, ideas, meanings, signifi- 
cances, intentionalities are not in space; they are not material or 
extended; and they are not reducible to the behaviorist, mechanist 
model of the brain as a complex set of electrochemical reactions 
occurring among cells, 16 Husserl's view of consciousness and mean- 
ings as non-extended is, if not derived from Kant, at least very 
similar to it in most important respects. Thus, in the "Cartesian 
Meditations," for instance, in his discussion of the unity and identity 
of meaning found in all acts of intentional consciousness, Husserl 
insists that it is constitutive, structural syntheses that make possi- 
ble the unification of multiplicities into single meanings, 17 Ulti- 
mately, this unity, as all unity, is grounded in the transcendental 
ego, the center and source of any intentional constitution.18 The 
unity of thought now becomes a unity of intention, of meaning, for 
both unity and identity are intentional. As for Kant, the constitu- 
tive syntheses are rule-directed activities (although immediately 
"seeable" for Husserl but not for Kant), generated through struc- 
tures of consciousness, structures which emanate from the ego. 19 
All this follows from Kant's position that the transcendental ego, 
with its ideas, is not itself in space, space being merely a form of 
mental appearance. Similarly, neither is Husserl's the independent 
existence of the "external" world being bracketed, suspended. What 
remains is the phenomenological field of consciousness; and the task 
of phenomenology is to describe the eternal and immutable meanings 
present in this infinitely rich field. 

On this model of consciousness and ideas, what would moral ideas 
or intentionalities "look" like? Well, they definitely would involve 
a priori synthetic relations, such as those found in the judgment "all 
colors are extended"; or "all sounds have pitch, timbre, and inten- 
sity." And I would maintain that consciousness, then, contains 
meanings; it is intentional; it is consciousness of meanings. These 
meanings, in certain cases, if not most, exhibit synthetic a priori 
(universal and necessary) relations, perhaps as in Plato's suggestions 
that virtue and knowledge are related like color and extension (Meno, 
75b-c); or in Scheler's claim that goods and values are connected like 
color and extension. In this sense, and to this extent, these rela- 
tions will be absolutely, eternally, and immutably true. 

I shall now extend Husserl's suggestions by contending that the 
simplicity argument, or better principle, can and should be used as a 
ground for an absolute system of morality. And in what follows, I 
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propose, therefore, to indicate just how this might be done;I do not, 
however, pretend to offer such a system but rather to restrict my- 
self to laying its theoretical groundwork as a possibility in principle. 
In doing so, I shall draw on certain conclusions which I will assume 
the phenomenological method of Husserl has already established and 
on certain key Husserlian themes mest fully expounded in "Cartesian 
Meditations, " as interpreted in the foregoing. 

It is obvious that insome significant sense neither consciousnesses 
nor ideas exist in space and time as do physical objects. Simply put, 
a thought is not like a chair nor is an idea mensurable in terms of 
weight or length. For instance, if I have an idea of this room, or I 
intend this room-meaning, it obviously does not follow that the con- 
crete, physical expanse of the structure must thereby be situated in 
my skull. Furthermore, it seems clear that although an electro- 
encephalograph can determine that a person is thinking or dreaming, 
it nevertheless cannot inform us of what the patient is ideating or 
experiencing inhis respective conscious mental sphere. Consequently, 
a physiologist may seek to define or identify, say, fear with certain 
galvanic responses, visceral reactions, sweating palms, a palpitating 
heart, dilated pupils, and so forth, but it is eminently clear that 
such an analysis completely fails to take into account what Husserl 
called the intentionality or the meaning-intending act and structure 
of the emotions. For instance, I am afraid of something; I fear an 
"object"-meaning which I myself have constituted. My fear has 
meaning and I am the source of that meaning. And consequently it is 
not the case that my fright is reducible to a merely physiological 
interaction and response between brain cells triggered by certain 
independent, material stimuli. Simply put, and to change the exam- 
ple, to be present to a wave length, or to be bombarded by photons 
of energy, is not to see, intend, or be conscious of a color. I do not 
"see" wave lengths; I see this blue. 

If the foregoing is granted, and I confess, it may be a great deal 
to ask from some, then it seems to me that the correct way of pro- 
ceeding inestablishing an absolute principle for a system of morality 
would be as follows: First, the principle must be "ideal"; in other 
words, it must be assumed that moral meanings can ontologically 
exist in "pure" consciousness; and this contention in turn depends on 
a mental model of consciousness, i.e., it holds that meanings cannot 
be derived directly from a physically or materially reducible experi- 
ence (= sensation); in short meanings are non-inductive, immediately 
apprehensible, immaterial beings. Secondly, the ultimate meanings 
grounding an absolute system of ethics would be rational, i.e., they 
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would be universal and necessary, a priori, and hence absolute. Thus, 
I am suggesting that if we inspect what Mandelbaum has termed "the 
immediate data of moral consciousness,"21 we shall discover certain 
ideas, whose values derive from their status as immaterial exis- 
tences "in" consciousness, or "present to" consciousness, According 
to Mandelbaum, the fallacy of most approaches to a principle of 
morals is that the indirect or mediately deductive approach is em- 
ployed; consequently he advocates the direct method, or, as Husserl 
terms it, intuitive "seeing". And what we would grasp in such "see- 
ings" would be meanings and their synthetic a priori relationships, 
which, at least in certain cases, would be moral meanings, absolute 
ethical ideas, with their synthetic a priori connections, unified by 
an ideality of intentionality. 

In this paper, I have maintained, then, that there is a similarity 
of thought to be found in the writings of Cudworth, Emerson, and 
Husserl. Their works reflect a dependence on the simplicity argu- 
ment and this in tum leads to certain conscious and unconscious 
ethical implications which I have tried to make explicit above. In 
Cudworth the simplicity argument leads to an epistemological and 
moral Platonism; in Emerson it underlies his commitment to "trans- 
cendentalism" or anethical idealism; and, finally, inHusserl, whether 
one wishes to interpret him as Platonic realist or asolipsistic ideal- 
ist, it is clear that his emphasis lies in the recognition that a mean- 
ing and its internal relations is modelled on the principle that ideas 
and consciousnesses are immaterial, unextended, "simple" and there- 
fore essential identities and unities. And it is on this basis, on the 
investigation of these meanings that an absolute system of morality 
can alone be grounded. 
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A CRITIQUE OF WESTERN AXIOLOGY 


Donald E. Vinson 


Axiology, or the study of values, is replete with literary support. 
Throughout the intellectual history of mankind, philosophers, theo- 
logians, poets, psychologists and social thinkers from almost every 
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discipline have attempted to isolate and analyze those values which 
contribute to the nature of man's interaction with his environment 
and himself. 

The concept of a value, unlike an attitude, is intrinsically under- 
stood by almost everyone and yet, at the same time, is difficult to 
define. Little empirical research has been devoted to this construct 
and, as a result, general agreement regarding the nature and defini- 
tion of the term is limited. Dukes suggests that many social scien- 
tists, especially psychologists, have tended to maintain a "hands-off" 
policy toward the study of values. He points to the "dearth of pene- 
trating studies in psychological literature and a general lack of psy- 
chological textbooks in which value(s) occurs as a major concept. "1 
Even the most casual perusal of the literature pertaining to values 
will testify to myriads of grandiose, controversial and complex defi- 
nitions. 

Since the days of the ancient Greeks, philosophers have been con- 
cerned with values on arather tangential basis. References to values 
were unavoidable as Aristotle, Kant and others discussed aesthetics, 
or as Plato, Hobbs and Rousseau deliberated over the problems of 
government and citizen responsibility. But, as Werkmeister points 
out, no general theory of values was developed or enunciated by any 
of these thinkers.2 The question of values did, however, emerge as 
a separate and unique issue in Germany during the early 1800's. In- 
tense scholarly debate as to the source, nature and even existence of 
things called values signaled the acknowledgment of axiology as a 
legitimate and fruitful area of academic inquiry. From the very 
beginning of the axiological movement, opinion was sharply divided as 
to the nature of values. Frondizi, commenting on this controversy, 
states that, "The basic problem confronting the study of values from 
a philosophical perspective relates to the axiological question of 
whether or not values are subjective or objective."3 Those proposing 
the "objectivity" of values are in essence suggesting that values are 
independent of a subject ora valuing consciousness. Conversely, the 
"subjective" position holds that values owe their existence, their 
validity, to the subject who does the valuing. 4 As a case in point, 
one could evaluate an individual's appreciation of a beautiful painting 
as: 1) the recognition of certain values existing and associated with 
the particular work of art, or, 2) the person's personal preference 
or liking of the object de arte which gives it its value. 

Meinong was the first subjectivist to address himself to the prob- 
lem of the nature of values. Something has value, he said, "when it 
pleases us, and to the extent that it pleases us."" He felt that the 
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axiological question should begin with valuation which is a psychic 
fact and exist in the realm of emotional life. Emotion as asentiment 
is tied in with existence and "consequently, in every valuation there 
is implicitly a judgment which affirms or denies the existence of an 
object; based on this judgment, there is produced within us a state of 
pain or pleasure." "Value is really a subjective state of an emo- 
tional nature, but reference to the object is maintained by means of 
existential judgment. . . an object has value insofar as it possesses 
the capacity for furnishing an effective basis for a value senti- 
ment."’ Ina similar vein, Ehrenfels believed that, "Things which 
we desire or covet are valuable, and they are so because we desire 
and covet them."8 Perry looked for the origin and basis of value in 
the subject engaged in the process of valuation. It was his belief 
that objects acquire value when interest is imparted to them. "That 
which is an object of interest is eo ipso invested with value. Any ob- 
ject whatsoever it be, acquires value whenever any interest, what- 
ever it be, is taken in it."9 Lotze conceived of values as being inde- 
pendent of reality. "Values aren't; instead they simply have value."10 
Supporting the subjective position, Bertrand Russell said that, "The 
chief ground for adopting the subjective view of values is the com- 
plete impossibility of finding any arguments to prove that this or 
that has intrinsic value."11 It is "our desires which confer value."12 

The objective approach to values was championed by Hartmann and 
Scheler. These two scholars believed that the study of values repre- 
sented the investigation of a legitimate scientific field, unlike 
Russell who held that questions which refer to values were outside 
the realm of science because ". . . they lie wholly outside the domain 
of knowledge. "13 Hartmann approached the concept of value in 
strictly logical terms; to him, the value predicate is a property of 
concepts rather than objects.14 "There is a realm of values which 
subsists it itself . . . and which exists as much beyond reality as 
beyond consciousness--an ideal realm, which is not constructed, not 
invented or dreamed up, but is actually existing and capable of being 
apprehended in the phenomenon of value-feeling."15 Commenting on 
Hartmann's conception of values, Werkmeister states that, "The 
values which thus subsist in an ideal value realm are derived neither 
from things or actual conditions, nor from the subject and its modes 
of being. They are not empty constructions but concrete material 
contents and structures. They can be actualized in things, situations 
or persons but they themselves never become part and parcel of this 
world, "16 


Although Hartmann's ideological position on the nature of values 
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was indispensable to the objectivist doctrine, the work of Scheler 
was its sine que non. Scheler argued that, if all values were relative 
to life as the subjectivists suggest, then life itself could not possi- 
bly have any value. Life obtains values only as we incorporate them 
in our actions. Values are, however, independent of their correspond- 
ing carriers. This independence includes every empirical form and, 
hence, values do not vary with things. Just as the color blue does not 
turn red when a blue object is painted red, "so similarly do values 
remain unaffected by the changes undergone by the objects with which 
they are associated. "17 Value independence implies their immuta- 
bility; they are not dependent upon any act, regardless of its nature, 
be it historical, social, biological or purely individual. It is only our 
knowledge of values which is relative, not values themselves.18 In 
addition to values being independent of their corresponding carriers, 
Scheler held that they exist in a hierarchical order. This order is 
expressed by "preferring" or "deferring"; we prefer one course of 
action, one good, one mode of behavior to another as we prefer "a 
given value to another, regardless of the carrier. "19 

Those value philosophers of the objective persuasion acknowledge 
that valuation is indeed subjective; however, one must distinguish 
between valuation and value. On this point, Frondizi states that 
value is prior to valuation--if there were no values, what would peo- 
ple evaluate?20 values then are those things which are evaluated in 
the valuation process. 

Social thinkers have generally embraced the notion that values 
represent a social-cultural process. Nietzsche interpreted the dy- 
namic character of history as the continuous creation and annihila- 
tion of values. Men create values which stabilize cultures albeit 
temporarily, until these values are subsequently replaced by another 
set which allow the upsurge of a new human culture.2! Professor 
Ayres states that, "It is perfectly true that every culture includes 
a considerable admixture of irrationality--that values exist and are 
cherished with the highest degree of intensity which owe virtually 
nothing to science but are virtually pure expressions of community 
sentiments and attitudes fortified by tribal legends and ceremonials 
of every kind."22 Values, then, are culturally derived, and define, 
maintain and regulate the visible social structure; they give it mean- 
ing, stability and cohesion. 

Earlier scholars were primarily concerned with the metaphysical 
and epistemoligical aspects of values and valuing while modern day 
social researchers emphasize the behavioral consequences of values, 
value systems and value orientations. Clyde Kluckhohn states his 
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belief that values are behavioral antecedents when he describes a 
value as an implicit or explicit conception of the desirable which in- 
fluences the selection of the means and ends of action.23 The Kluck- 
hohns24; 25, 26 Rokeach27, 28 and others suggest that these behavioral 
influences are organized into systems or "value orientations"; they 
area". . . generalized and organized conception of nature which in- 
fluence behavior.2? This view of values and value systems or orien- 
tations as being antecedents of human behavior is widely recognized 
and accepted. Williams has shown that the value "cleanliness" has 
lead to decisions concerning the choice of occupation.39 Robertson 
describes the influence of values on social class differences and the 
impact of these variables on consumer behavior rege” to products, 
services, store location, and response to promotion.3! The Engel- 
Kollat-Blackwell model of consumer behavior suggests acentral role 
for values and attitudes and assumes that behavior will change should 
they be modified or changed, 32 Values, then, are responsible for 
the selection and maintenance of ends or goals toward which human 
beings strive and, at the same time, regulate the methods and manner 
in which this striving takes place. 

The view that values are worthy of and amenable to scientific in- 
vestigation has received support from a number of eminent social 
thinkers and researchers. Believing that values are reflected in all 
behavior, Spranger constructed a value system typology which pur- 
ported to classify men according to six basic personality character- 
istics.33 Values could be clustered into systems representing types 
of men whose personality manifestations tended to be theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political, or religious. Spranger did, 
however, admit that personality did not depend exclusively upon any 
one of these value orientations in total; he conceded that all six orien- 
tations probably exerted influence to varying degrees. Nevertheless, 
it was his contention that the individual's predominant value orien- 
tation structured his personality. 

One of the earliest empirical investigations emerging from the 
Spranger tradition was undertaken by Allport and Vernon during the 
early 1930's. Their study employed an instrument designed to test 
the relative strength of the values associated with Spranger's six 
personality types. In replications over a large number of heteroge- 
neous subjects, they reported reliability measures of over .72. 
Corroborating these findings, Pintner34 and Evans?* indicate the 
validity of the "Types of Man" approach to the study of values and 
support the notion that values are socially learned. 

While perhaps acceptable for very general or abstract discussions 
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about personal values, axiological discussions have not provided 
assistance to the researcher interested in the relationship of values 
to the cognitive structure ordering human behavior. Chief among 
their limitations is the absence of the conceptual structure of a 
value; that is, what are the cognitive units which comprise a value, 
how are these units related one to another, and how does the value 
structure order human behavior ? 

Fortunately, these issues have been an area of concern to a small 
number of scholars who have not only clarified the conceptual and 
definitional problems associated with the study of values, but also 
have supported their positions with empirical investigation. In his 
efforts to investigate the role of values in public opinion research, 
Rokeach3§; 37 constructed a model which posits that beliefs, atti- 
tudes and values are all organized together into a functionally inte- 
grated, cognitive system. Unlike most cognitive approaches to social 
psychology, however, his paradigm focuses upon values rather than 
attitudes. 

According to Rokeach, an individual's value-attitude system con- 
sists of three components: beliefs, values and attitudes. Beliefs 
represent the most basic element and may be considered ". . . simple 
propositions, conscious or unconscious, inferred from what a person 
says or does."38 values have to do with modes of conduct and end 
states of existence. To say that a person "has a value" is to say 
that he has an enduring belief that a specific mode of conduct or end 
state of existence is personally and socially preferable to alternative 
modes of conduct or end-states of existence: Instrumental values 
relate to modes of conduct and represent a single belief which is 
personally and socially preferable in all situations with respect to 
all objects. Terminal values have to do with preferred end-states 
of existence; they are a single belief that some end-state of exis- 
tence is personally and socially worth striving for. 

The reliability of the Rokeach paradigm has been verified under 
many replications and investigations based upon it have been most 
impressive. Rokeach himself states: 

We find that various combinations of these terminal and in- 
strumental values significantly differentiate men from 
women, hippies from non-hippies, hawks from doves, police- 
men from unemployed negroes, good students from poor stu- 
dents, retail merchants from sales clerks, Jews from Cath- 
olics, Democrats from Republicans and so forth. 40 

Extending Rikeach's paradigm, and applying it to their own field, 
Scott and Lamont viewed values as existing at twodistinct levels41,42, 
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The first level, referred to as "global values," is more general and 
abstract and contains both instrumental and terminal values. The 
second level deals with values that refer to desired product attri- 
butes in marketplace transactions and behaviors. This category of 
values is termed "market-specific" or "domain-specific values." The 
identification of domain-specific values reflects the view that people 
acquire values through experiences in specific situations or domains 
of activity, and that behavior cannot be understood or efficiently 
predicted except in the context of this specific environment. This 
construct is a cognitively separate domain but is related and con- 
nected to global values. As one example, they demonstrated the con- 
nection between a product attribute (automobile styling) and a domain- 
specific value (exciting, stylish products) and three global values (a 
comfortable life, an exciting life, and pleasure). Although Scott and 
Lamont were interested in domain-specific values associated with 
consumption activity, separate sets of domain-specific values obvi- 
ously exist for the other important spheres of human activity. 

It has been suggested that "Either you know what (values are) or 
you do not, and that is the end of the matter."43 Scholars from a 
diverse number of disciplines have pursued axiological inquiry from 
the realm of philosophical speculation into an era of sophisticated 
empirical research. While contemporary social scientists may lack 
definitive explanations as to the source and nature of values, this 
question and the role of values in human behavior have become the 
subject of intriguing new research efforts. Even though we may not 
"know" what values are, the matter has certainly not ended. 
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IBN-KHALDUN, SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 
F. K. Abu-Sayf 


Abdul-Rahman Ibn-Khaldun (1332-1406) was the first philosopher 
of history. He was also a social scientist, a jurist, a philosopher of 
education, | and a precursor of modern comparative education. 2 Born 
in Tunis, he traveled all over Spain and North Africa until he finally 
settled in Cairo where he died. This paper will focus on some of his 
outlooks on environment and society, as well as on some of his peda- 
gogical ideas. 
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Effect of the Environment on the Nature of Man 

"The differences of condition among people are the result of the 
different ways in which they make their living. "5 

To illustrate this idea, Ibn-Khaldun opposes and compares two 
human groups, two fractions of the population, characterized by 
different modes of life: the nomadic or bedouin life ('umran badawi) 
and the life of cities or sedentary life ('umran hadari), These are 
not two types of antagonistic societies, but have emerged following 
a natural state of things in the scheme of a general evolution, the 
bedouin life preceding the sedentary life, the latter being more 
sophisticated. The transformation from one mode to the other 
occurs as a subsequent improvement of the people's social organiza- 
tion. They build cities, seek comfort, pleasure and rest. Conse- 
quently, they become lazy and lose all the courage and energy neces- 
sary to protect themselves against their enemies, Then the first 
symptoms of the fall of the Empire start to appear through ineffi- 
ciency, indolence, corruption and addiction to pleasure. 

As shown throughout his work, Ibn-Khaldun favors the useful no- 
madic life over the harmful urban life. He supports his view with 
examples taken from the animal life, such as the difference in con- 
stitution existing between the animals living in the desert and those 
living in the fertile plains as to their hair and skin, the form of 
their body and the proportion of their limbs, their intelligence, etc. 
This science of society is called the science of civilization ('ilmul 
'umran), At the core of the social organization lies a strong soli- 
darity among the members of the same group. They are always ready 
to help each other against the enemy, and this is a better relation- 
ship than that of next-to-kin. This solidarity when coupled with 
religion and courage creates an unbeatable combination, the "group 
feeling" ('assabiyah). 

The morale of an army in the battlefield may count more than its 
size, The difference between a bedouin army and a sedentary army 
is that in the former, the group feeling gives the warrior but one 
dominant idea, that of protecting his family and his tribe. Further- 
more, the nature of the desert life with its deprivations and con- 
stant exposure to enemy attacks provides additional military quali- 
ties to the nomads: 

They have no walls or gates. Therefore they provide their 
own defense and do not intrust to, or rely upon others for 
it. ... They watch carefully all sides of the road. ... 
They pay attention to the most distant barking or noise. ... 
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Fortitude has become a character quality of theirs, and 
courage their nature. 4 
Similarly, people who formed great empires and made remarkable 
conquests, like the Arabs and the Mongols, are people who live in 
desertic regions, hence being gifted with the necessary military 
qualities, 
What are, inaddition to the way of life, the causes that contribute 
to form the character of a people? First, there are the climate 
considerations. They determine, in addition to the activities of the 
inhabitants, their character as such and their usual mood. Compare 
for instance Egypt, a hot and dry weather, and the town of Fez, in 
the Maghreb, a cold and humid weather: 
The Egyptians are dominated by joyfulness, levity and disre- 
gard for the future. ... The inhabitants [of Fez] can be 
observed to look sad and gloomy and to be too much concerned 
for the future.... [This is because] in hot countries, heat 
expands and rarefies air and vapors and increases their quan- 
tity. 

The kind of food people eat has also an effect on their character. 

Ibn-Khaldun notices that the Arabs who travel in the desert, and who 

almost always limit their food to milk, are healthier than others: 
. . . their bodies cleaner, their figures more perfect, their 
character less intemperate, and their minds keener as far as 
knowledge and perception are concerned. § 

In addition to these material causes, a number of laws pertaining 
to social psychology are mentioned, one of the most important being 
the law of imitation. People who live together try to imitate each 
other, the tendency being generally towards the superior being imi- 
tated by the inferior. That is why noble classes and warriors (the 
superior) are advised to avoid staying in cities in order to preserve 
their group feeling and their customs, 

Clearly, Ibn-Khaldun prefers the simple life. To him, citizens 
are cowards, lazy, depraved, and homosexuals, while nomads have all 
the qualities: energy, courage, honesty, honor, etc. 


Relation of the Education Process to Social Philosophy 

The starting point of the theory of Ibn-Khaldun is that society 
constitutes a natural phenomenon. The main causes that make men 
unite to live in society are the need for mutual help, the need for 
security and the need for leadership. When explaining the psychologi- 
cal character exhibited by every nation, he tries to establish that it 
is more determined by the geographical conditions of existence than 
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by biological or individual factors. A person acquires attitudes and 
behavior not by heredity, but by education and habit. He summarizes 
his theory by citing the Prophet: all children are born with the same 
innate nature, and if they become Jews, Christians or Atheists, it is 
in great part due to their parents. That is, what we get accustomed 
to gives us new faculties, and a second nature that replaces our 
innate. 

Inherent in this philosophical belief are important educational im- 
plications. Being so essential in the formation of the individual, 
education should be given great importance. Furthermore, the type 
of education that children have is one of the factors that make them 
differ among each other. And since the individual is the simplest 
cell that constitutes society, education thus reflects upon societies 
and determines greatly the direction and the magnitude of the dif- 
ferences between them. 

Ibn-Khaldun was sometimes accused of being a Moslem only byname 
or even an infidel. Indeed, some of his outlooks on religion tend to 
support this accusation. For example, he advocates the provision of 
only a limited influence of the divine books. Society is not essen- 
tially determined in its organization by the Prescriptions, and edu- 
cation should not be confined to the mere study of religion. After 
all, are pagans not stronger and more numerous than fervents? Yet, 
in case of conflict, reference to the divine books is necessary and 
useful because it provides us with a solid ground to stand on. In his 
book: Shifa'ul Sa'el Litahzeebul Massa'el (Satisfaction of the Inquirer 
about the Solution to Problems), he emphasizes the point that what 
the Prescriptions teach should be almost always obeyed even if it 
interferes with the seeking of knowledge, and the Prescriptions state 
that one must not delve into matters of no relation to one's inter- 
ests.” Inthe foregoing which is partly based on this same book, an 
implementation of his theories can be viewed through some pedagogi- 
cal outlooks. 


Classification of the Sciences 

The main differentiation in the classification of the Sciences is to 
consider them in the scheme of two major categories. In the first 
lie the sciences being studied for their own sake, such as the science 
dealing with the Divine Law, the sciences of traditions, jurispru- 
dence, scholastics, and sciences like metaphysics which he considers 
a part of philosophy. The second includes the sciences which serve 
as intermediates for the acquisition of those in the first category, 
such as grammar, calculus, and logic which serves as an introduction 
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to philosophy. 

Considering the science of life (first category) to be more impor- 
tant and more complicated than the science of chemical reactions 
(second category), the understanding of the laws of the former can- 
not be logically attained without the understanding of the laws of 
the latter. It is thus natural to observe that the human mind has 
arrived at the laws of chemistry before reaching the laws of life. 
The teaching of such a series should then follow the same order, 
starting with the sciences included in the second category, and which 
should not be dealt with for too long, and ending with those included 
in the first category, and which have to be dealt with in detail and 
depth. 

In the case of philosophy a brand new concept is introduced. Al- 
though never considered previously an independent entity, it is sepa- 
rated from all the others and put on top of the hierarchy. This most 
noble science must be studied for its own sake, and needs other sci- 
ences such as logic for pre-requisites. As to magic, it allows Ibn- 
Khaldun to display one more time his religious conflicts. Although 
the Prescriptions forbid dwelling into it, magic is a science, since 
it has proved to be abase for other sciences. Furthermore, when he 


speaks about religion being a science, it is only partly out of convic- 
tion, and mainly for political reasons. 

Another type of classification is the division of the sciences into 
abstract and concrete, the pedagogical order requiring the latter to 
come first. All the sciences are intelligible by definition, and to 
pretend that a science cannot be understood is no more than a sign 
of laziness from the part of the learner. 


Methods of Teaching 
To those who believe in the unification of all the sciences into one 
whole, the following strategy is recommended. First introduce the 
concept, then break it into its simplest elements, and finally explain 
the reasons behind its composition from its elements. And to those 
who believe that the sciences cannot be unified into one whole, the 
best strategy is to vary the method of teaching so that it fits best 
the particular situation. In any case, the following teaching princi- 
ples should be followed: 
1) The presentation of all controversial issues about a sub- 
ject should be made before attempting to judge it. 
2) The teacher should provide for individual differences 
among his students. 
3) Observation and comparison are of primary importance. 
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These are being constantly followed by Ibn-Khaldun him- 
self in his works. 

Experimentation on the other hand is greatly useful for 
the teacher only, and less so for the student, because it 
is only the teacher who can be wise enough to avoid the 
potential dangers of this method. 

The teacher should try not to be in conflict with the prin- 
ciples of religion. Nevertheless, he should not justify his 
deductions by refering to religion or toauthorities. Rather, 
he should present the facts, and look for the laws govern- 
ing them by relying only on natural causes, that is, argu- 
ments taken from the nature of things. 

Finally, the science that teaches our soul and spirit is 
more important than the empirical science because the 
latter depends on the verification of our senses, which is 
a weakness in itself. The real science is that which goes 
beyond all bodily obstacles, and wipes out all human 
factors. 


Role, Duties and Qualities of the Teacher 

The role of the teacher varies according to the nature of what is 
to be taught. In the search for piety and straightness, knowledge 
can be obtained from the books alone, and the teacher is useful only 
as an advisor to help avoid possible misinterpretations of the books. 
In observation and discovery, for which piety and straightness are 
required, the teacher is essential. Consider, for example, the art 
of dyeing: the student dips the cloth into the jar, but it is the teacher 
who fixes the mixture and the time needed to obtain the desired color. 
At any rate, the ultimate purpose being the attainment of knowledge, 
it is only preferable, but not essential, to have but one teacher. To 
those who favor the books more than the teacher, the following re- 
marks should be pointed out: 

1) What is the use of learning if the aim of knowledge is 
merely to copy from the books? 

2) The teacher has some qualities given to him by God which 
allow him to differentiate between the good and the evil, 
the right and the wrong, and to prepare the way to happi- 
ness. 

The value of the teacher lies--among others--in his per- 
sonal experience that he communicates to the learner, and 
which is essential. 

4) Teachers, being scientists, are successors to the Prophet. 
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5) The ultimate aim of the books is not to teach us the ob- 
jective sciences, but the sciences that could be learned by 
the soul. The teacher's help is indispensable for that, 
because he can find spiritual causes tothe state of things. 
Alternatively, there are some duties that the teacher has to per- 

form. He has to explain all that is strange to avoid misunderstand- 
ing or misinterpretation, to experiment everything new by himself 
before attempting to explain it, and to go through special studies 
that will complement his innate spiritual gifts. His knowledge should 
be so vast that he should be able to rivalize with, and even correct, 
every professional in his field. The divine books should be a perma- 
nent guide to his behavior, which is the most important of the quali- 
ties he should possess. It is also his duty to promptly provide the 
learner with all the answers and the evidence he wants. Finally, he 
should constantly be in search of information and discovery. 

Being a successor to the Prophet, the teacher must have certain 
qualities, some being innate, and others resulting from his continu- 
ous search for knowledge. These are fervency and straightness in 
order to lead to the right way, the capability to provide evidence to 
those matters which cannot be subject to empirical verification, and 
the ability to handle individual differences. Finally, he should be 
provided with a divine spiritual light. 


Conclusion 

Neither Ibn-Khaldun's philosophy of history nor his philosophy of 
education seem to have left any lasting impression. Even his own 
people were late in rediscovering him, and it was not until the nine- 
teenth century that his works were translated into Western languages. 
When then discovered, his heritage had lost its influence, the social 
sciences having been already formulated.8 Those who discovered him 
were surprised to find in him the father of the philosophers of his- 
tory, and admired the man they found to be the precursor of many 
modern theories. 
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CELEBRATION OF AWARENESS: THE EPIC FROM 
THE EXPOSITION BY ILLICH 


Howard Katzoff 


The Fall had nothing to do with Adam and Eve. Even in Biblical 
times, they didn't actually believe in that mythology in the same 
way that the Greeks didn't really think that Zeus actually lived on 
Mt. Olympus. They all knew about metaphors. And metaphors had a 
reality beyond the cliche we use each in. Remember: Any Biblical 
time is the time in which new ways of consciousness are coming into 
being. We ourselves are entering a New Biblical Age. 

Anyway, Adam would say to his seductive wife, wearing her sheet 
or whatever woman wore then to hold their men hard, "Gee. You're 
a regular Eve, you know that. A regular Eve. Honest to God." They 
knew the language dynamics of allusion. 

The historical Fall occurred in time, the epoch whereby men were 
so well organized that they started to believe what those bible writers 
were saying. At first they enjoyed the craft of these First Great 
Story Tellers. Then they started wondering if maybe these fellows 
were doing something more than to give voice to the common reality. 
At that point men gave up their sense of the Divine to the specialists, 
scribes who called themselves Seers. The power of the Seer was not 
what he saw, but it was in his ability to get the rest of the Race to 
close its eyes. When men gave up their own mystical powers to in- 
stitutional religion, they lost their sense of the religious. In Adam 
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Smith economics, they went and divided up the divine labors. From 
participants in the Vision, they became an audience to ritual. They 
annointed priests and no longer had to live the sacred life immediate. 
Nietzsche in his Antichrist blames these selfish power-hungry priests. 
Nietzsche would have to see it that way because he himself lived in 
an age of exploding politics. But from our twentieth century post- 
authoritarian, post-Freudian perspective, we have to see this process 
not in terms of what was done onto the people, but rather, in terms 
of what the people did for themselves through the division of divine 
and all other labors. Nietzsche acknowledges the powers of authority 
by disowning them. His was the antithesis for the coming Gestalt 
Synthesis. Didi and Gogo knew that they were where they were, not 
because anyone took away their rights, but because they gave them 
up. Their one greater man was Godot. They could never meet with 
him because they had no demands to lay onhim. So they lived with 
the fact that they didn't need their freedom. This is the special 
twist of twentieth century tragedy. Didi and Gogo are the "heroes" 
in any Sur-real situation. The man who lets himself be tried. The 
man who lets himself be cockroached. But appreciate where he's at! 
If the protagonist isn't a fighter, he needs at least to be an ac- 
cepter. But I think it's nicer that we are coming out of the age 
where our heroes don't want to meet the father figure foreground 
demand to demand. Maybe there is some truth to Ayn Rand's version 
of the self-crossing existentialists. 

Institutions are immortal and infinite constructions of the minds 
of men. Even Ozymandias survived in the sand and, though we never 
know how an ancient Egyptian lived, we do know what his life was via 
the social structures of the times. What did the average Egyptian 
think about Ramses II? The historians couldn't tell us. That was 
left to Cecil B. DeMille. Our generation has a totally new histori- 
cal consciousness. There is no excavation that can do for ancient 
Rome what Fellini did in Satyricon. Cinema unites us with the person- 
alities of the past, the slave-on-the-street report. Not so much 
specifically, yet in the sense that there really were personalities 
back then. Skinny extras with rags around their heads and gnarled 
feet does for consciousness what Chapman and the guys who dug up 
Rome could never do. Peipei is the only exception. But they made 
ashes out of themselves. 

Institutions get their power from the men and women who don't 
acknowledge their powers. After afew generations, we forget where 
that power came from because it seemed always there. This is not 
to blame anyone. Any institution does for the society what the Ego 
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does for the personality: Reality Structure. If not for our institu- 
tions, we would have been condemned to Jung's collective Id. The 
first great Spiritual Writings come to us from a time of emerging 
collective Ego. Suddenly, man could transcribe, and his collective 
message was "Dadda". The Bible is written at the first breath of 
awareness, thus it does reflect from the Stream of Unconscious. As 
humanity branched out from the Tygrus and Euphrates and developed 
irrigation and farming and other institutions, the life of a way be- 
came more real than the Way of Life. When they came around to 
realize that they were so far from their sources, and that their in- 
stitutions supported life, in a very real sense, social men invested 
their energies into making sure that the dam wouldn't burst. Thus, 
looking at the dam, they functionally ignored all that was dammed up. 
It was only natural to make with religion what they did with irriga- 
tion. This is how the bolder men were damned. 

The Race is reaching Childhood's End in a very real sense. Outer 
space is the new river and by its very nature it defies our sense of 
ship and clock. Here on this planet we have developed as far as we 
can our Collective Ego. We have extended our Collective into a global 
village and the means whereby has been the technological structure 
that is our Ego. It can be a natural maturation because we have al- 
ready gotten all our Gimmes. If the next generation realizes that 
there is no future in Gimme, we will be saved. And pollution could 
be the sign of our complete as well as replete. Not only do we not 
need any more, but there simply isn't anymore. We'll either tran- 
scend ourselves with this fact or throw a Collective Tantrum. 

Blake knew that the Fall had something to do with the separation 
of collective consciousness into individuality and the distinction of 
merely five senses. He also knew that salvation had something to do 
with expansion and not contraction of energy. But he didn't realize 
that there were implications of consciousness expansion in the new 
mechanical contraptions. He also couldn't have read Freud in order 
to fathom out historically a developmental sense. Nor could he com- 
prehend the contraction value in jet propulsion. Yet he did have 
organisms, and I suppose he experienced only his pouring out. He 
hadn't read Masters and Johnson either. 

The next generation can begin to complete the gestalt by owning 
back the power humanity has invested in its institutions. We can't 
destroy the things for this very reason--and we can't ignore them 
either. Nor can we afford to go soft, but that may be a useful 
tactic to mark time with. 

We can own back the projected institutional power by re-generating 
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the institution-making process. This is lich's plan. When women 
rely on the hospital to give birth, they are making astatement about 
where the Race is at--from incubator to undertaker. 

Picketing the hospital for more and better services is a science- 
fiction nightmare. The Thing thrives on energy, the power in us we 
give to it. The more we demonstrate, the bigger it will get. We will 
add on wings and wings and wings to this Hospital until it, like Rodan, 
flies away with us and crops us like droppings. 

The health plan involves, "Self, become thy Physician." To take 
the "How to Build Your Own" craze and develop a Sane. When people 
realize that there is little that their schools can do for them that 
they can't do for themselves, we will begin the next Epoch. Power 
to the People does not mean that the people vote in a larger budget 
and build a larger and "more responsive" political machine. The New 
Politics is only new because it wants to put our money where our 
mouths are. Man, our strength is with our fists and not our mouths. 
It is with our fists that we hold the hammer and nails of the future. 
Whatever will evolve will give us tools and accesses, not contractors. 
What we really need is not Big Brother but Little Brother, standing 
near our ladders as we bolt together our houses pointing up his little 
index finger in kid-curiosity, "Hey. Doya need any help?" They used 
to tell me I was building a dream, then I got depressed because they 
"helped" me by building it for me. Now I can build my own, thank you. 
Buddy, can you spare a wrench? 

Illich is an Educator because he knows that the only way people are 
going to be able to do is to learn how to do. The market is wide open, 
not for consumers but for empowered people. There will be less 
demand for detached knowledge and more demand for skill. These are 
his webs without spiders. No charlatan's web either, Wilbur. We 
will become an age of mechanics and philosophers. Each who does 
what he learns. This will be the employment and the leisure forever 
and ever. Amen. 

What will happen in the Global Village after Genesis II is pretty 
much up in the air. 

The proof of the pudding is in the making. In our gagging economy, 
one of the few GROWTH industries is Home Sewing. The technology 
got so portable that we are able to carry it back into the house. Now 
there's a switch in time. 
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Joseph Goldstein, Anna Freud, and Albert J. Solnit, BEYOND THE 
BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILD (New York: The Free Press, 1973), 
170 pages. $7.95 cloth; $1.95 paper. 


While the law may claim to establish relationships, it can 
in fact do little more than give them recognition and provide 
an opportunity for them to develop. . . it does not have the 
power to compel them to develop. Pp. 49,50. 

When reputable psychologists combine talents with a reputable 
lawyer tocreate alegal-psychological statement on the courts' deal- 
ings with child-placements, the professional and general populace 
should probably "sit up and take notice," The integrative endeavors 
of law and psychology are, indeed, rare; moreover, the integration 
of these fields is sorely needed. Goldstein, Freud, and Solnit display 
an awareness of such a need and have composed a timely work. 

The reading of BEYOND THE BEST INTERESTS OF THE CHILD, 
however, incurred in this reader a professional ambivalence. The 
authors have responded to the need by attempting to integrate psy- 
chological consideration of the children involved in child-placement 
litigations with the adjudication considerations of the courts. Their 
effort is of immense importance and has already met considerable 
interest in the psychological and judiciary communities. 

Goldstein, et al. (dare we reduce a Freud to et al. ?) propose a 
radical revision in the procedures of court-appointed placements of 
children in cases of adoption, divorce, temporary custody, etc. The 
rationale for revision is more than just. As the authors note, most 
current placement has been based on the needs of the adults who 
bring their cases before the courts with the all too frequent result 
of traumatizing the child by exceedingly lengthy litigations, custodial- 
care shifting, and placements with inadequate parenting. The authors 
point out that adults (including those agencies of placement) are more 
aware of adult needs, perceptions, and conceptions of justice than 
they are aware of these from the child's point of view. 

After reviewing the problems present in current practice, Gold- 
stein, Freud, and Solnit develop their suggested guidelines for child 
placement. The first guideline is based on the premise that certain 
distinctive features of perception characterize the developmental 
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needs of children. A child has a need for continuity of emotional 
relationship and the strength of that need varies with the develop- 
mental age of the child such that we can observe a reduction of im- 
mediacy incontinuity need fulfillment as the child approaches adoles- 
cence. Among young children the immediacy and strength of need for 
continuity is paramount. As the authors note, breaks in continuity 
of emotional ties must be measured by achild's sense of time rather 
than an adult's. That is, where an adult can mediate and deal with 
longer time delays in need gratification, the child lacks the capacity 
for temporal thought and, we might say, "magnifies" time so that 
three weeks may enlarge to correspond to three years phenomenologi- 
cally. Again, the sense of time varies according to developmental 
periods. 

The authors could have provided, assuredly, further cognitive and 
perceptual differences between children and adults which would have 
supported their premises. The concerns given do invalidate many 
current practices in court cases, such as temporary and/or shifting 
of children in homes (failing to account for the need for continuity) 
and lengthy delays in the court processes impeding placement in 
permanent homes (failing to recognize the child's sense of time). 

A second major premise of the authors is that the law's capacity 
topredict the future best interests of the child is limited. The need 
for courts to consider the child's best interest are, paradoxically, 
best served by revising the legal perspective to one which seeks to 
minimize imminent, short-term developmental disturbances (as op- 
posed to current practices which assumes the power of the court to 
make prophetic judgments). The authors comment that too little is 
known regarding all possible facets of multiple environmental effects 
on children of differential developmental ages. Thus, prediction of 
"best interest" over long range growth is predicated on multiple un- 
knowns and, perhaps, fallacious assumptions of retrospective adult 
thinking. 

Goldstein, Freud, and Solnit propose the guideline of the "least 
detrimental alternative" based on minimizing short term negative 
aspects and defined as 

. . . that specific placement . . . which maximizes. . . his 
or her opportunity for being wanted and for maintaining on a 
continuous basis a relationship with at least one adult who is 
or will become his psychological parent. P. 53. 

The psychological parent distinction from the biological parent is 
based on the definition as "one who, on acontinuing, day-to-day basis, 
through interaction, companionship, interplay, and mutuality, ful- 
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fills the child's psychological needs for a parent, as well as the 
child's physical needs" (p. 98). The authors' views favor decisions 
for placement with the psychological parent in cases where the bio- 
logical parent and psychological parent are not the same person. 
Thus, the "least detrimental alternative" guideline is based on recog- 
nition of limitations in long range predictions which fallaciously 
assume omnipotence. 

In the long run, the child's chances will be better if the 
law is less pretentious and ambitious in its aim, that is, if 
it confines itself tothe avoidance of harm and acts inaccord 
with a few, even if modest, generally applicable short-term 
predictions. P. 52. 

I am somewhat bothered, however, by the authors' predictive as- 
sumptions which seem more Hobbesian than empirical. If prediction 
of "what will be" cannot be made from developmental data, it may be 
tenuous to assert one can predict "what will not be" (avoidance of 
harm) from the same data. Further, given the incapacity to predict 
across spans of the future "the best interest" of a child hardly ir- 
radicates the assertion that we can predict "best interests" over 
short time spans given fundamental developmental knowledge. Indeed, 
excepting the negative connotation in the choice of words, "least 
detrimental alternative" is essentially synonomous with "best inter- 
ests" over short time periods. 

The last guideline Goldstein, et al., proposes is to give the child 
party status and the right to representation by counsel. The guide- 
line is designed to protect the child's interest and grant him full 
human rights by allowing him independent advocate status in court 
debates on placement. The authors support the need for full rights 
by stating, 

Children, far from sharing adult's concerns, are frequently 
put indirect conflict with them: their needs may contrast 
with those of (the varying adults and agencies) concerned with 
them. For this reason, once their custody is questioned, 
their rights cannot be represented adequately by the advo- 
cates of either the adult claimant or the adult defendant. 

67 

The authors, then, assert that by implementing their suggested 
guidelines for placement, the courts will be led to solutions which 
maximize the futures of the children and subsequent generations. 
That is, children properly cared for by psychological parents over 
continuous development having also received full legal status will, in 
their futures, be more adequate as parents to future generations. 
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However just and admirable the efforts of Goldstein, Freud, and 
Solnit, the resulting work of BEYOND THE BEST INTERESTS OF 
THE CHILD has several major weaknesses. One important failing is 
the incomplete nature of the psychological theory incorporated. As 
even the most naive reader would expect, Anna Freud's contribution 
would indicate a psychoanalytic framework; however, the assumptions 
of child development presented would not be agreeable to all psycho- 
analytic theorists. Moreover, the broader range of child develop- 
ment theories (e.g. social-learning, cognitive-developmental, etc.) 
are totally absent. For example, the work of Jean Piaget regarding 
the distinctive perceptions children hold of time, causality, and ego- 
centricism could have expanded the importance of the child's develop- 
mental age in legal considerations -- perhaps not leading to opposing 
or contradictory conclusions but surely leading to more integrated 
and complete considerations in the authors' Model Child Placement 
Statute. By limiting the psychological framework, the authors have 
simply increased the inherent dangers of translating psychological 
theory into legal statutes. 

It is also unfortunate that the authors appear to have chosen to be 
hyperbolic for the sake of effect. The Rothman decision, used to 
illustrate their proposed alternative placement model, is an excep- 
tional and emotional example of a biological mother's attempt to 
reclaim her child after the mother had returned from a mental insti- 
tution. Another emotionally laden example is given regarding the 
Dutch Parliament's decree to return all Jewish children to their bio- 
logical parents, removing them from their adoptive homes, following 
World WarII. The use of extreme cases does little to show the appli- 
cability of the model for placement in the less severe, countless and 
complex cases the courts must adjudicate daily. Even though the 
authors assert their guidelines to be applicable to all cases, the 
complexities and subtleties of child placement in less dramatic but 
equally traumatic cases (such as divorce proceedings) is not illus- 
trated in their examples. 

Further, I must admit to fear if the courts were to immediately 
implement the stated guidelines. The authors are too frequently 
dangerously dogmatic in the application of their theory and even fail 
to comprehensively apply their own guidelines. One example of the 
dangers of dogmatic application of the authors' views can be seen in 
their proposed implementations based on a child's sense of time and 
the child's need for continuity. From the need for continuity, the 
authors draw the implication that, "each child placement be final and 
unconditional . . . shall be as permanent as the placement of a new- 
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born with its biological parents" (p. 35). A few pages later the 
authors tell us that a child's sense of time "would require decision- 
makers to act with ‘all deliberate speed'" (p. 42) and that "a child's 
placement be treated by agency and court as a matter of urgency 
which gives consideration to a child's sense of time by granting such 
cases a high priority, by dealing with them rapidly, and by acceler- 
ating the course of review and final decision" (p. 45). Both concerns, 
taken separately, certainly have logical validity. However, the 
dangers of combining "accelerated" and "final and unconditional" deci- 
sions must be apparent. Are there decisionmakers whc would wish to 
bear the extra burden the simultaneous demands would suggest? 

In illustrating the use of their guidelines, Goldstein, et al., have 
created the fictitious "Judge Baltimore" who responds to the previ- 
ously mentioned Rothman case and the Dutch Parliament decree by 
reversing the decisions made. In the latter example Judge Baltimore 
gives the rationale for his reversal and grants custody of the Jewish 
children to their psychological parents -- those persons to whom the 
Jewish parents had entrusted their young for protection. However, 
Baltimore's decision no more accounts for the child's age, develop- 
mental status, and representation by counsel than did the Dutch 
Parliament. Which of the children, remembering previous family 
status, even, perhaps, having lived with reminders of former parents, 
might have expressed their choice to return to the biological parent? 
Baltimore, in his fictitious humanness, focuses on the authors' guide- 
line of continuity, disregarding developmental "match" and child's 
advocate status. Further, the authors "voice" had made some adult- 
like assumptions regarding the individual children by making a group 
decision for them. But we wonder if Baltimore is "fictitious" totally 
--his decisions reflect the current adult mode of courts' decisions 
and he seemingly has reverted to a "possession dictate" to assume 
psychological parenting. Also, if the parents had entrusted their 
children to the others, can the courts afford to interfere with the 
principle of trust implied in human social contracts? 

In discussing these weaknesses, I have not intended to dismiss the 
work of the authors nor do I suggest the book be bypassed by psy- 
chologists, lawyers, judges, social workers, or parents. Rather, I 
recommend it to all for its provocative content but caution the 
reader to also recognize the limitations of the suggestions. Hope- 
fully Goldstein, Freud, and Solnit will pursue the development of 
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this interdisciplinary area and refine and elaborate future sugges- 
tions to enlarge the capacity for its functional application. 


Judith A. Jones 
University of Arkansas 


Talcott Parsons and Gerald M. Platt, THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1973), 463 
pages, X1. $15.00. 


Students of the American University will in all probability turn to 
Talcott Parsons' book on the American University with great expec- 
tations. After all, Parsons is recognized as the foremost living 
sociological theorist by many social scientists. Let them be fore- 
warned: THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY is not an easy book to read. 
It is an extraordinarily difficult one. Let them also be forewarned 
that if they are expecting this book to be a goldmine of empirical 
data, they will be sorely disappointed. What the book is, is a high- 
level, abstract, theoretical study of the American University. Those 
who are familiar with the writings of Talcott Parsons will not need 
to be told this. They will know this but it is the general reader or 
student that has to be prepared. For if the reader is not familiar 
with Parsons' theoretical structure, it is quite likely that he will be 
turned away at the very onset by the seemingly unending parade of 
concepts and definitions that Parsons and Platt present in the first 
three chapters and the subsequent ones. 

What has been written in the preceding paragraph is by now the 
conventional wisdom about the work of Talcott Parsons. There is no 
doubt that Parsons is difficult toread, that his style is complicated 
to say the least, and that he is well-nigh incomprehensible, But this 
is acharge that has been leveled at sociological writing in general and 
there is some evidence to support this view. At least if one is nota 
sociologist, sociological writing may be difficult to comprehend. But 
the charge levelled against Parsons is one made by his fellow sociolo- 
gists and Parsons has taken specific notice of it and secured the ser- 
vices of an editorial associate. Has this helped? To one who has read 
agreat deal of Parsons' works the changes donot appear to be readily 
apparent. If THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY is more readable, it may 
well be because Parsons has insome of his later writings been moving 
in the direction of making his writings more readable. There is an- 
other aspect here that has to be taken into account. If the reader 
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can get by the theoretical constructs and definitions, he finds as he 
gets into the body of the book that it moves much better as Parsons 
and Platt begin to deal with substantive issues. 

One more comment about Parsons' style and I will move on to the 
substantive issues. When one applies himself totrying to understand 
Parsons and I stress applies, for it is no easy task considering the 
great scope of his action theory, then, it is my contention that it is 
an enormously rewarding effort. For Parsons, unlike many sociolo- 
gists, has made a monumental effort to develop a general theory of 
action. It is easy to scoff at him and to point out the tortuous na- 
ture of his writing, but any undertaking of the magnitude of Parsons' 
must almost necessarily be a difficult one to articulate and this is 
the crux of the problem in his writing. Parsons has built an enormous 
theoretical structure and it is utilized in his analysis of the Ameri- 
can University. One can only marvel at Parsons' ability to keep his 
theoretical framework in mind and under control at all times. For 
the average reader it is, in all probability, a mind-boggling task. 

He will have to contend with the "Four-Function Paradigm," "Struc- 
ture of the General Action System," "Structure of the Social Sys- 
tem," to name the theoretical system presented in the first five 
figures in Chapter 1, He will also have to contend with such unfamiliar 
terms as "Constitutive symbolization," "Moral-evaluative symboli- 
zation," "Cognitive symbolization," and "Expressive symbolization. " 
Furthermore, he will encounter sentences such as this, "A second 
problem internal to the system is integration. If its interchange 
relations with its environment are differentiated and these differ- 
entiations involve differentiated structures and processes within 
the system, continued functioning requires meshing of these differ- 
entiated components so that, from the perspective of implementa- 
tion of the system-pattern, they minimally interfere with each other 
and perhaps reinforce each other" (p. 13). Small wonder that some 
may feel compelled to place the book aside. Again, if the reader can 
get by the first two chapters and the introductory portions of sub- 
sequent chapters he will find a goldmine of illuminating insights. 

In Chapter 1, Parsons discusses the theoretical framework of the 
study. He places it within trends of development in Western society. 
Modern society, according to Parsons, began to form in the seven- 
teenth century in Great Britain, Holland, and France. Parsons iden- 
tifies three processes of revolutionary structural change. They are 
the Industrial Revolution, the Democratic Revolution, and the Educa- 
tional Revolution. The changes accompanying these revolutions en- 
hanced societal and individual freedoms and opened up opportunities 
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"for previously impossible achievements." For Parsons this took 
place "within a framework of Institutionalized individualism." Par- 
sons defines institutionalized individualism as "a mode of organiza- 
tion of the components of human action which, on balance, enhanced 
the capacity of the average individual and collectivities to which he 
belongs to implement the values to which he and they are committed." 
Parsons sets forth the proposition that the academic system isa 
social system having "a special relation to culture, special in that 
its primary societal function is to act as atrustee of cognitive cul- 
ture and the interests associated with it." Important to an under- 
standing of Parsons' analysis, is the concept of symbolic media of 
action. There are four such media: intelligence, performance- 
capacity, affect, and definition of the situation. Each are anchored 
in parts of the action system. Intelligence is anchored in the be- 
havioral organism; performance capacity in the personality system; 
affect in the social system, and definition of the situation in the 
cultural system. These media add to the freedom of actors (actors 
are both individuals and collective units) and their volume can be 
expanded. They are similar to money as a generalized circulating 
medium. Parsons will use this for his analysis of the university in 
terms of inflation and deflation. 

The core value of the university is cognitive rationality discussed 
in Chapter 3. It is embodied in the research and graduate training. 
Chapter 4 discusses an area in which cognitive rationality is only one 
of many values involved in the socialization of the educated citizen. 
This is the area of general education and deals with the undergradu- 
ate. In Chapter 5 Parsons deals with the professions. Chapter 6 
deals with the definition of the situation by intellectuals. In Chap- 
ter 7 the crisis which the university system has gone through is dis- 
cussed, Chapter 8 deals with continuity and change and the possible 
direction of future university development. In a concluding chapter, 
Neil J. Smelser offers asort of review of the preceding chapters and 
some observations of his own, His is a readable and useful chapter. 

Parsons and Platt maintain that the central core of the normative 
system of the university is cognitive rationality. Furthermore, it 
is adifferentiated sector of the general value system of the society 
and the university enjoys autonomy in this area. The institutionali- 
zation of cognitive rationality in the university structure is illus- 
trated by the principal functions of the university. There is the core 
of the cognitive complex and its main locus in the graduate schools 
of arts and sciences and related research institutions. But cognitive 
rationality must share its primary status with socialization in the 
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undergraduate college and applied uses in the professional schools. 
This may be expressed as "knowledge for its own sake" and "knowl- 
edge for problem-solving. " 

Some of Parsons' and Platt's discussions were of particular inter- 
est to this reviewer. One has to do with the frequent charge that 
the university is a bureaucracy. Parsons and Platt deny this, al- 
though admitting there are bureaucratic features in the university, 
This is especially so inthe administrative sector but the core struc- 
ture centered in faculties, departments, and student bodies is non- 
bureaucratic. They are collegial associations. As such they do not 
fit the bureaucratic model. 

Parsons and Platt had earlier characterized the university as a 
fiduciary sub-system of society with responsibility for cognitive 
rationality, its maintenance and implementation. This special rela- 
tionship is the basis of the institutionalizing of academic freedom, 
which Parsons and Platt maintain is the antithesis of bureaucratic 
subordination. Professors are autonomous in dealing with their own 
subject matter. Academic freedom and autonomy is also strengthened 
by the professor's status which is centered in disciplines and his 
identification with his discipline and membership in it. He is a pro- 
fessor of physics teaching at a particular university. His loyalty is 
divided and may lean in the direction of the discipline if conflicts 
arise. What we have been discussing works counter to bureaucrati- 
zation. 

Since the faculty and students are also stratified, they cannot be 
entirely democratic. Parsons and Platt donot accept the democratic 
model. They state, "Differentiated competence and intelligence with 
respect tocognitive matters, if valued at all, would suggest that the 
democratic model cannot be literally used as the model for university 
organization." Furthermore, they argue that "the stratified collegial 
association is a type of social organization well suited to academic 
functions. The institutions of tenure and academic freedom are 
central to the stratified collegial association." The units in this 
organization are associational and their legitimacy is derived from a 
deep commitment "to the implementation of cognitive values in a 
fiduciary role." 

Tenure, for Parsons and Platt, is the symbol of the faculty mem- 
ber's status ina fiduciary role. "Tenure is the badge of full mem- 
bership in the local academic community." It is what distinguishes 
the faculty member's situation from ordinary contractual relation- 
ships. It is literally "tenure for life" and indicates the high trust 
placed in the tenured professor to fulfill his fiduciary responsibili- 
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ties. It is also what makes it possible for him to function properly 
in this respect. 

Parsons and Platt use a inflation/deflation model to explain much 
of the recent problems of the university. The university is some- 
what like a bank. The symbolic media of interchange mentioned 
earlier are utilized. Intelligence and affect are invested in the uni- 
versity just as money is in the bank. Intelligence is a generalized 
medium of exchange or more properly interchange. Intelligence is 
not an individualized trait but "A generalized capacity controlled by 
the acting unit to contribute to the implementation of cognitive 
values through knowledge, through the process of cognitive learning, 
through the acquisition and use of competence, and through the pat- 
terns of rationality. " 

In an overheated cognitive economy of the 1960's, there was an in- 
flation inthe amount of intelligence that had to be invested in order 
to achieve additional cognitive outputs. The effect was that stu- 
dents and faculty had to invest ever increasing amounts of intelli- 
gence as the expense of affective and expressive interests. Both 
began to withdraw the intelligence they had been willing to invest in 
the university. Faculty and students turned to other activities, The 
result was a deflation and the student unrest of the period. 

There is much more that could be discussed concerning Parsons' 
and Platt's book but the space allotment makes this impossible, Let 
me just say that Parsons' and Platt's discussion of student sociali- 
zation is a remarkable and illuminating piece of analysis. If much of 
what has been discussed above does not sound persuasive, the reader 
may find that in reading Parsons and Platt they are much more per- 
Suasive in their extended discussions. Some will, of course, react 
violently to much of what Parsons and Platt have to say and consider 
it just another apologetic for the status quo. THE AMERICAN UNI- 
VERSITY is a book that is likely to stir up considerable controversy. 
It is also a book that will be argued over for a number of years. 

Critics will parade their counter arguments and defenders of Par- 
sons and Platt will counter with their analyses. Research will be 
stimulated and empirical evidence will be brought forth to refute or 
substantiate Parsons' and Platt's propositions. In the end this may 
well be the greatest contribution of this book. Who could ask for 
more? 

Michael V. Belok 
Arizona State University, Tempe 
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Ben Lazare Mijuskovic, THE ACHILLES OF RATIONALIST ARGU - 
MENTS (The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1974), 142 pages. Guilders 
$23.50, 


This study traces the uses of what Mijuskovic refers to as "the 
simplicity argument" from its Platonic origin to Kant. It concen- 
trates on the last part of this period, the 17th and 18th centuries, 
beginning with the Cambridge Platonists. According to Mijuskovic, 

The form of the argument is fairly straightforward: The 
essential nature of the soul consists in its power of thinking; 
thought, being immaterial, is unextended, i.e., simple (hav- 
ing no parts); and what is simple is (a) indestructible; (b) a 
unity; and (c) an identity. 
The pervasive influence of the use of the argument in a number of 
conceptually related problems is carefully documented. In particu- 
lar, Mijuskovic points out the role of this argument in proofs for the 
immortality of the soul, the unity of consciousness, and personal 
identity. In the final chapter, he indicates what he terms a possible, 
although perhaps unconscious, use of the argument in the formation 
of philosophical idealisms. 

The purpose of the work is said to be "to show there is a concep- 
tual continuity of related problems, which stems from the basic 
form of the argument from simplicity, and that this argument has 
enjoyed a ‘life of its own.'" The major portion of the work is con- 
cerned with showing this in detail, It seems obvious that there is 
such a conceptual continuity, but it is not so obvious that the conti- 
nuity can be wholly accounted for by means of the role of the simpli- 
city argument. Consideration of additional or alternative assump- 
tions is, perhaps, legitimately beyond the scope of the work, but 
works supporting the role of other fundamental assumptions in pro- 
ducing the philosophical continuity found in the 17th and 18th centur- 
ies are hardly new tophilosophical literature. The role of the "emer- 
ging modern science," specifically with respect toassumptions about 
what are to be regarded as criteria of evidence is probably the alter- 
native which has received most attention. Mijuskovic mentions a 
possible conceptual connection between the simplicity argument and 
this alternative, but does not consider in any detail their compara- 
tive pervasiveness or logical priority. Since a great deal of the in- 
formation and argumentation presented would contribute to anumber 
of analyses of this sort, it is a bit disappointing (although perhaps 
not a "flaw") that more space is not devoted to it. 

As Mijuskovic points out, the historical arguments in the chapter 
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on idealism are much weaker than those in previous chapters. The 
thesis of this chapter is "that the problem concerning the ontological 
status of an independently existing external world and the denial of 
the existence of material substances, may incertain cases depend on 
the development of the implications of the simplicity principle and 
that the simplicity inference may, in this respect, be involved in 
arguments promoting idealism." There are two basic problems in- 
volved in offering convincing arguments for this thesis. One stems 
from the weakness of the thesis itself. Showing by means of histori- 
cal arguments that the supposed connection may exist would seem to 
be more difficult than showing by means of philosophical arguments 
that this connectionis either necessary or sufficient for anadequate 
account of idealism, and the latter approach would strengthen this 
chapter by tying it more closely with the earlier chapters. The sec- 
ond problem is that the work as a whole invites one to see the sim- 
plicity argument as equally involved in stimulating the philosophical 
case that the evidence offered here fails to yield a conclusive settle- 
ment of either the metaphysical or epistemological issues raised in 
the final chapter, and we are left with as many reasons to pursue 
the connections between the simplicity argument and 19th century 
positivism as to pursue the connections between it and 19th century 
phenomenology or idealism. 

What Itake to be weaknesses in the philosophical arguments of this 
study donot detract fromits value as astudy inthe history of ideas, 
In particular, the middle three chapters are well worth attention. 


Nancy D. Simco 
Memphis State University 


Vincent Bugliosi with Curt Gentry, HELTER SKELTER: THE TRUE 
STORY OF THE MANSON MURDERS (New York: W.W. Norton, 1974), 
502 pages. 


This is a disheartening book, with too many revulsions to count. 
There are accounts of shootings and stabbings followed by licking the 
victims' blood; of ears and heads being cut off; of agrotesque desire 
to take aknife and cut an unborn baby out of his slain mother's belly; 
of thwarted plans to "take out the eyes of . . . people, and squash 
them against the walls, and cut off their fingers." I suppose the 
principal message of HELTER SKELTER is to remind us that human 
beings have the capacity to renounce their "civilized" nature and 
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revert to a state of utter savagery. 

But the graphic descriptions of atrocities committed by the Man- 
son Family is only one of the book's disheartening features. Through- 
out the long course of the investigations and trials we get glimpses 
of disturbing behavior by the "good guys," also. Enervating feuds 
break out among the various groups of lawmen working on the many 
murder cases; lethargy and neglect hinder the work of police investi- 
gators; attorneys for both the prosecutionand defense use courtroom 
tricks and connivances more to win the case than to assure that jus- 
tice will be done; personal piques develop among members of the jury 
and threaten to impede deliberations; one jury member is suspected 
of becoming enamored of one of the defendants; at one time or an- 
other the trial judge finds every single attorney on the case in con- 
tempt of court. 

When at last one gets to the end of the long and tedious narrative, 
he is glad that the Manson Family has been discredited and that four 
of them--Susan Atkins, Patricia Krenwinkel, Leslie Van Houten, and 
Charles Manson himself--have been sentenced to death for the grue- 
some slaying of Sharon Tate and others. But long after the book has 
been laid aside a thought sticks in the brain that the aberrations of 
the "good guys" will probably never be corrected. 

As long as police departments operate on the power principle (and 
they must, mustn't they?), we are likely tohave rivalries and bicker- 
ing over jurisdiction. As long as our system of jurisprudence is based 
on adversary relationships, lawyers will continue to be obsessed with 
outflanking the opposition and "winning the case." As long as we in- 
sist on "legitimizing" our juries through selecting them by lot rather 
than utilizing some sort of "blue ribbon" panel, we risk unnecessary 
snarl-ups and even miscarriage of justice. 

In certain respects HELTER SKELTER is a very encouraging book. 
It depicts the inexorable movement of Justice toward Charles Manson 
and his incredible followers. If the police investigators are unwilling 
or unable to do a complete and productive investigation, the prose- 
cutor himself assumes the responsibility. If those working on the 
case do not locate an incriminating gun, a ten-year-old boy finds it. 
If clothing worn by the murderers is not recovered by the police de- 
partment, a television crew turns it up. The intriguing way in which 
the pieces of the case come together should remind the reader of a 
principle enunciated by Christianity (but not limited to it): "Be sure 
your sin will find you out." 

HELTER SKELTER is another example of history being written by 
the winners. The principal author is Vincent T. Bugliosi, chief prose- 
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cutor in the Manson murder trials. As author of this record, Bugli- 
osi is able to make events come out the way he wants them to-- 
whether or not they actually occurred that way. He is able to edi- 
torialize and interpret the motivations of other principals in the 
case--a feat which is always difficult to achieve in a courtroom. 

Bugliosi is extremely cocky and self-congratulatory, depicting 
himself as avery capable and dedicated servant of the people and his 
opponents as stumblebums who are outclassed from the very first. 
Even the presiding judge pales away when in the presence of the 
mighty Bugliosi. 

Despite the essentially negative tone of this review, I received 
great benefit from reading HELTER SKELTER, and strongly recom- 
mend it to others who do not vomit easily. It is helpful to keep in 
mind that the Manson social concept, that of a violent race-oriented 
revolution, was born from a song by the Beatles, "Helter Skelter." 
Even though the Family's interpretation of the song's message seems 
grossly distorted, the frenzied musical style of the young British 
artists dovetailed precisely with the maniacal plans that had already 
begun to take shape in Manson's head. Once his martial music had 
been adopted, the hippie Hitler gathered momentum which continued 
even after his conviction. Who knows how many Family members are 


still lurking in the California desert waiting for Charlie's escape or 
parole? 


Thomas E. Spencer 
Ball State University 


Barbara Jelavich, ST, PETERSBURG AND MOSCOW: TSARIST AND 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1974 (Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press, 1974). $12.50 ($4.95), 


This survey of Czarist and Soviet foreign policy from the Congress 
of Vienna, 1814, to 1974, is only somewhat original in the second 
part, covering the Soviet period, since the first section, covering 
the years through World War I, had been originally issued under the 
title of A CENTURY OF RUSSIAN FOREIGN POLICY, 1814-1914 (J.B. 
Lippincott, 1964). 

Since it aims to be not more than to be another readable textbook 
(as shown by the fact that it has been also published as a paperback), 
we cannot be too critical. But the more discerning specialist will be 
somewhat disturbed since we find here only a few and rather unim- 
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portant references, while certain debatable points, such as, for in- 
stance, Eisenhower's unfortunate decision not to allow General Pat- 
ton's army to enter Prague after reaching Plzen, a decision which 
certainly was one of the main factors allowing the USSR to erect the 
Iron Curtain, or the influence of Czechoslovakia's President Benes 
on President Roosevelt, which had its repercussions on Yalta deci- 
sions, are not noted. And we can hardly get enthusiastic about the 
"Suggested References" (pp. 458-464), with its brevity and the omis- 
sion of numerous important works. 

In short, the author(ess) renders the actual verdicts too small in 
relation to the mass of carefully detailed evidence which is available; 
thus the book can be characterized as an introductory summary which 
is an indictment of investigation that needs to be done rather than a 
survey of what has been already published in this field. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


Alan Wells, ed., MASS COMMUNICATIONS: A WORLD VIEW (Palo 
Alto, California: National Press Books, 1974), viii, 276 pages. $6.95 


($3.95). 


Mass communication is justifiably becoming a major topic of inter- 
est in American institutions of higher learning, although a not too 
well defined field assigned to several fields--journalism, sociology, 
social psychology, mass communications, political science, psychology 
or even social psychology. But most of the courses focus on current 
practices in this field in the United States. 

This symposium is designed to present such material in inter- 
national comparative perspective and relate it to American media 
practices. 

The compilation is divided into two parts. Part I, "Mass Media 
Systems," offers material on overseas media systems; it also sug- 
gests some criteria for judging America's system and suggests al- 
ternative methods of operation. (It is interesting to note that the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting recently established in the 
United States manifests some of the characteristics of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation.) Included also are readings on the private 
and public corporations of France, the Netherlands, Italy, and Sweden 
and on Japan, Russia, China, Africa, Asia, and the United Arab Re- 
public. Part Il, interestingly entitled "Global Village," covers "In- 
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ternational Webs of Communication, " and "Global Propaganda." 
The "Selective Bibliography" (pp. 271-276) is quite good. In fact, 
the editor has produced a book of real reference value. 


Joseph S. Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


D.W.F. Brown, PUTTING MINDS TO WORK: AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MODERN PEDAGOGY (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1972), 270 
pages. $9.95. 


Teachers everywhere are inundated with materials designed to 
compartmentalize, departmentalize and measure time spent in pupil- 
teacher talk; analyze minute particles of instructional behavior; 
develop planning and management strategies and organize methods 
for competency-based instruction. These concepts are important 
but should not be points of obsession. There is a need for balance 
between our need to categorize and our need to humanize the teaching- 
learning process, The imbalance is continually becoming greater, 
although efforts to provide theoretical bases for the cause of human- 
ism is not a lost cause. 

What has this to do with Brown's work: It appears Brown has 
another source for compartmentalizing behavior into unique, particu- 
lar categories. His central themes are planning and management 
designed to provide training in prescriptive skills. The underlying 
assumption in the author's work is "that there are identifiable 
teacher actions which are necessary to start students working and 
keep them working anywhere near capacity" (p. 5). These actions 
reveal skills to be explored through systematic planning and manage- 
ment with a central theme that "when teaching is characterized by 
those skills which it should have in common with other professions 
rendering a personal service, teachers meet one of the most signifi- 
cant conditions for successful teaching" (p. xii). Salesmanship, 
leadership, and empathetic competence are methods for putting 
minds to work in both affective and cognitive domains. Feelings and 
attitude skills are dealt with instimulus-response models with exer- 
cises to provide a how-to-do-it bag of tricks. 

The book is divided into three main sections covering the Domain 
of Pedagogy, Conditions of Learning, and Method and Principles of 
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Method in Planning. The first section explores responses to teaching 
acts and who is a professional. The second section analyzes the con- 
ditions of learning in concept formation, communication and inter- 
personal relationships in the classroom. The last section explores 
topic analysis as a discipline, behavioral objectives and the pre- 
structuring verbal transactions in episode design, mathematics and 
creative writing. 

The author has index and frequent summaries which are helpful. 
He describes and suggests implementation models of Gagne's, and 
Bloom's work among others. He has done careful research with 
supporting chapter references for further study. 

The book is well developed along the lines of currently popular 
narrow empiricism. There seems to be, however, some inconsistency 
in the author's stated aims as well as in his determination to which 
public the book is directed in-service, and/or pre-service. None- 
theless, I would recommend the book as a resource for advanced 
methods courses in education. 

I believe this book worthy of consideration for any good educa- 
tional library. It will help clarify concepts in learning theories and 
methods of planning. I would want to provide students with another 
source that demonstrates that in teaching-learning processes, as in 


all life, the whole is more than the sum of its parts and, that, there 
are no simple compartments for the rich, meaningful, creative 
potential of acting and reacting to unique situations in which teachers 
and pupils perpetually find themselves. 


James J. Van Patten 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 
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